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Editorial 





A Little Child 


HERE is nothing quite so appealing as a little child. There is nothing 
T quite so challenging to the teachers and parents of that child as 
what to do, with, and for it. It is a major item to the credit of the 
Twentieth Century that the teachers and parents of its young children 
strive with zeal to find out what to do, and act with zeal to do it. 


The wiser ones know that no pat formula will answer the problem 
and save the child. The child deserves to be loved a great deal, but an 
unwise parent can love a child into some regrettable tendencies. The 
child deserves such help as the discoveries of science can provide for 
its rearing. And yet at times those committed to “science” have had 
more zeal for it than understanding of the child. The child deserves 
a great deal of freedom, but it deserves a great deal of restraint too. 
Without a great deal of both it will not fit comfortably in the society 
into which it is growing. The child deserves liberality on the part of its 
parents, but, it also deserves some intelligent stinginess too. 


Beware of the pat formulas. Not one comprehends the entire child. 
Mysteries cluster about the little child. It is the most appealing thing 
in the world. It is the only truly hopeful thing in the world. It is the 
world’s main obligation and promise. 








Competencies Needed in Educational Administra- 
tion as Seen by the Teacher of Administration 


J. K. LONG 
East Carolina College, Greenville, N.C. 


es CooPERATIVE PRocGRAM in Educational Administration suggests 
by inference, and perhaps more directly, that teachers of adminis- 
tration have been, responsible in part for a lamentable lack of leader- 
ship and thought at the top of our school systems. America is faced 
with the urgent task of securing better trained school administrators. 
This task puts a heavy professional responsibility on institutions doing 
graduate work in the training of superintendents. What are some things 
teachers working in this field of training can do? 

In discussing this question the plan will be to examine two points 
of view: (1) the teacher’s interpretation of the position and work of 
the school superintendent and (2) characteristics of a general plan 
for teaching administration based upon interpretation of a superinten- 
dent at work. 

In selecting topics and areas for study and in planning methods for 
his classes, the teacher of administration needs to exhibit a high degree 
of scholarly competence. The demand for scholarship arises because 
the teacher is obligated by his position to teach effectively, and com- 
mitted by his profession to continue always to teach himself. His ob- 
jective for students is to guide them in their efforts to acquire knowledge 
of the factors needed for competency in the practice of school adminis- 
tration. In interpreting the position and work of the school superinten- 
dent both the teacher and his students need to understand that com- 
petency is more than a facility to engage in discussions of generalities 
and theoretical speculations about the duties and responsibilities of a 
person at the head of a school system. Competencies is a noun which 
names certain specific abilities. Competent is an adjective which means, 
in this case, the possession of suitable knowledge of school administra- 
tion. Acquiring competencies suggests a process of becoming, of learn- 
ing, whereas competent implies that one is already qualified. In ac- 
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cordance with these definitions it can be assumed that most groups will 
have in them some of these two types of students. (1) Students who want 
to know what competencies are required for successful school adminis- 
tration and how these competencies may be developed. This is the group 
without experience in the field. (2) Students who have already become 
competent to a degree through experience and probably some graduate 
study, but who wish to enlarge their competencies. 

The presence in his class of students with and without experience 
may modify what the teacher will do. In any case it would seem that 
he has to consider these three major questions in planning his work: 


1. To what extent is personality a factor in developing competency? 

2. What knowledge of administration is required in specific areas? 

3. What general knowledge is needed which could serve as a means of 
broadening an individual so that he has a deeper understanding of the 
significance of his total job? 

The last two questions are concerned with what to teach. When the 
teacher has answered them he is confronted with the problem of how to 
teach. Perhaps the two questions are inseparable, but require a proper 
blending. Discovering the formula for properly blending the what and 
how of teaching will make a strong demand on the teacher’s scholarship. 
One useful element of the formula is to know the purposes students have 
in undergoing training. Selection and guidance of students is important 
at this point. The presence of the student whose purpose is to get the 
basic training required for obtaining and holding a particular job is a 
factor which will shape the teacher’s answer to what and how to teach. 

A person whose objective is to become a superintendent of a city of 
county administrative unit in North Carolina for instance requires 
training adaptable to a particular purpose. This is true because the 
highly centralized organization in this State demands that the adminis- 
trator possess a great deal of specific knowledge. 

The teacher will recognize the obligation upon him of providing 
opportunities for students to learn about these demands. Similarly, the 
principle that required competencies are based upon definite knowledge 
needed for a particular job, will apply to school systems in other states. 

How shall this knowledge be learned by the student? Classroom 
drill as a method to be used in teaching graduate students would prob- 
ably be rejected by some teachers, but there are some facts, many of 
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them, which can be learned best by study and re-study or drill. For 
example, the state of North Carolina will pay the current cost of operat- 
ing a county or city school system for four classifications of expense 
only if the school system complies with the laws, and the rules and 
regulations of the State Board of Education. Information relating to 
these matters must become a basic part of the administrators equipment. 
Drill in learning the rules need not be enforced, but it would be profit- 
able to the student if they were reviewed with regularity until mastery 
is acquired. 

Not only must the administrator acquire accurate knowledge in many 
areas, but he must know how to keep himself informed. School ad- 
ministration is not static, and for this reason facts must be taught with 
the understanding that while they are correct today they are always sub- 
ject to re-evaluation and to change. It is in this area that the research 
attitude and knowledge of research findings becomes a requirement. 
It has already been stated that the teacher of administration needs to 
adapt and modify his concept of competencies to meet the needs of his 
students. No doubt persons who are primarily subject-matter minded 
will not agree with this point of view. They may wish to maintain that 
there are certain general competencies which may be developed that 
will be easily modified and adapted to use in a particular place. No 
doubt there is truth in this contention. It is based upon a sound premise, 
that is, there are certain common facts running through the school ex- 
ecutive’s work wherever he is. It does seem however, that it would be 
of some value to the student of administration to identify himself with 
competencies required for some particular type of job, as college teach- 
ing, college or public school administration. In any case the work re- 
quired needs to be analyzed, understood, and applied to specific 
activities. In this respect the student who has had some experience in 
administration has a great advantage over his fellow student who has 
had no experience. At this point another matter involving method of 
teaching may be properly mentioned. 

It is an accepted fact that vocabulary has a definite positive relation 
to ability to think. Similarly, the student in a class in administration 
who has a very limited comprehension of words and terms used by a 
lecturer, or to be found in the literature of the field will be an individual 
problem for the teacher. Any competency developed by the student is 
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based upon understanding, and understanding is based upon wosds and 
terms rightly interpreted and properly applied. The teacher’s pre- 
fessional vocabulary may be used in such way that the student does not 
get meaning from what is said. Also, the fluent teacher can easily mis- 
take words for ideas. A lecture describing administrative efficiency 
needs to be given in operational terms. How does an efficient person 
behave? What knowledge and procedures has he mastered? Answers 
to these questions is application of what is learned and without it teach- 
ing does not “leap into life,” to use Justice Holmes’ expression. 

Whatever method the teacher employs in the classroom he will keep 
in mind the fact that it is his business to guide students in developing 
specific abilities, attitudes, and personality traits. On this three-cornered 
foundation of pre-training the prospective administrator fashions his 
pattern of definite facts which shape the competencies required to direct 
the affairs of a school system. This re-statement of purposes is based 
upon the notion that competencies required for successful practice of 
school administration vary in scope, quantity, and complexity in dif- 
ferent places. 

Variation in competencies required for different jobs suggests the 
promising idea that a superintendent of a small school system or a 
person without administrative experience may possess the potential 
ability to develop skills and understandings necessary to administer a 
very large system. Indeed, this route has been the course followed by 
many superintendents in top jobs in the public schools of the United 
States. Perhaps some school executives have reached the pinnacle by a 
combination of luck, trial and error training, political finagling, or un- 
deserved favoritism. This method of progression occurring in a few 
instances may be the basis on the opinion that American public educa- 
tion is suffering from a lack of leadership at the top. It definitely is not 
true that all superintendents are lacking in mastery of the art of ad- 
ministration. This statement leads to a consideration of a general plan 
which may be of some value in teaching administration. Comments in 
this connection are based upon close acquaintance with the work of a 


superintendent whose associates generally believed exhibited high 
proficiency. 


A major question stated at the beginning of this paper was, to what 
extent is personality a factor in developing competency. One way to 
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answer this question is to describe a man in action whose personality 
has been tempered by training and matured by experience. In looking 
at this man questions of this kind arise. How does he appear and behave 
as a person? What problems does he face in various areas as finance, 
planning school buildings, public relations, curriculum, salaries, per- 
sonnel, and any others? What is the secret of his particularly effective 
technique in conducting conferences? How did he come to understand 
so well what special help classroom teachers need in order to improve 
in their job of teaching? What is the source of his success ir leading, 
organizing, and working with parent-teacher and other groups? Why 
is it his school board accepts him as a leader in developing school poli- 
cies? His staff respects him and follows his leadership; why is this so? 


The student soon discovers that finding answers to the problems in 
these questions presents an outer shell and an inner core. The outer 
shell is made up of definite tasks the administrator has to perform. 
The inner core has to do with skills and understandings that make the 
man tick. Personality becomes a factor the student wants to consider 
in measuring the effectiveness of an administrator. He realizes that 
personality is in part the result of experience and training, but that it 
also includes appearance. How a person looks has something to do 
with the effect his habits have upon another person. How he talks, his 
habits of thinking, his attitude toward others, are traits of personality 
which the administrator needs to develop. If a person’s reaction value 
is positive, if he impresses others pleasantly, he does not begin opera- 
tions behind the proverbial eight ball. 


Physically this administrator was a little under average size, tending 
to the slim side in build. On the first observation he did not particularly 
catch the eye. When he was observed in action in a conference or school 
board meeting he compelled attention. He had either a cultivated or a 
natural boyish grin which in either case seemed genuine. He appeared 
completely relaxed. His voice was calm, unhurried, pleasing, and his 
language invited attention. This was in contrast with the voice of a co- 
worker of his who sat at the other end of the table in board meetings. 
This man had a fighting voice, the very tones of which seemed to sug- 
gest that he was bristling and daring his listeners to fight back. He used 
this challenging voice in speaking to everyone except the members of 
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the board. To them he somehow managed to be noticeably different. 
Both men were school executives, but the differences in their personali- 
ties were so great it was easy to understand why one man was at the top 
and the other a subordinate. Differences in habits and personality 
sometime explain why a particular man is chosen for a position in 
preference to another man who may be competing for it. This is im- 
portant in holding a job and a telling factor in getting one as well. 

Further observation of this superintendent might suggest that he had 
only an amused interest in the proceedings at hand, and just a casual 
interest in the outcome. Closer observation made it apparent that he 
was intensely interested and that he was really a high-voltage machine 
with a potential which quickly and accurately caught not only what was 
said by others, but also recorded overtones and undertones of meaning. 
He recognized tones of violent antagonism or dissent and met them with 
straight forward diplomacy and frankness. His board members fol- 
lowed him because they recognized that he had a very solid education 
in the functions of his job. For example, the processes involved in se- 
curing and spending tax money for schools appeared to be simple 
as he presented them to the board. He was very careful, however, to 
stress the fact that school finance is an extremely complex affair, because 
it involves assessments, tax rates, tax levy, and legal requirements all of 
which have political implications. 

In studying a master of the art of administration the student realizes 
that he needs guidance from his teacher which will help him to develop 
competencies demanded for expertness in the profession, and some idea 
of how these competencies may be developed. This dual demand upon 
the teacher places him in a position of double jeopardy in so far as the 
effectiveness of his teaching is concerned. If he happens to be a person 
who has had little or no experience in administration, he must rely 
largely upon books, and articles, and to some extent upon observation 
for his interpretation of competencies. The literature of administration 
is most often too general in nature to be applied to the actual operation 
of a specific school system. The literature approach in teaching is, 
therefore, likely to be labeled by the student as too theoretical. The 
ability of the teacher to theorize is an excellent trait and an essential 
one, but if the teacher’s method is heavily weighted with theory, the 
essential of practical application may not be a part of the student’s pro- 
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fessional training. What is read and later discussed in the classroom 
is often limited in purpose to discussion and argument without any 
understood relation to the problem of developing competencies. For 
example, a classroom discussion of the question, “How much democracy 
shall be used in administration?” may result in some good thinking as 
applied to a hypothetical situation. When the student moves over from 
the classroom to the superintendent’s office and faces the problem of 
putting democracy in operation as a principle of administration he is 
faced with the problem of making a quick adjustment between theory 
and what he must attempt to practice. Therefore, the teacher who must 
rely largely on literature which describes procedures and processes, 
lying for the most part outside of his experience, will be very careful to 
challenge the student to read, to analyze, and to be aware of the possible 
gap between theory and what he may have experienced or what he may 
later experience in actual practice. 


Much scholarship has been devoted to the production of a great mass 
of literature in education, but the person who reads it critically will 
become aware of the frequent use of the expression education “must” 
or education “should.” This may be a language of frustration or it 
may be the expression of an unfilled obligation. It may be also that the 
“shoulds” and “musts” of educational literature are pure speculation, 
and in this sense express theories which are not valid at all times and 
in all places. The teacher who does not point out and examine this 
possibility may cause his students to fail to examine critically the rele- 
vance or inadequacy of suggested policies or ideas. Practice in critical 
analysis of readings, of lectures, of class discussions is an important 
part of training for competencies in school administration. This con- 
clusion is valid if we accept the psychological concept that a person 
learns what he practices. 


If the teacher happens to be a person who has had rather broad ex- 
perience in administration and as a result has gained much practical 
skill, he faces the possible danger of relying too much upon teaching 
from his experience. Measuring administrative competencies in terms 
of what one person does may limit the teacher’s outlook and therefore 
narrow his concepts of administration. In observing a model the stu- 
dent becomes aware of the fact that experience while potentially valu- 
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able can become a handicap. The experienced person may set up a 
pattern of thinking which assumes that a proposal will not work because 
he has not seen it work. This attitude on the part of the teacher dis- 
courages experimentation on the part of the student. The open minded 
scientific attitude which the teacher is expected to exemplify goes out 
the window and opinion is enthroned. The teacher’s experience is 
valuable in training others to the extent he applies a formula for eval- 
uating it in terms of the competencies he is seeking to help students 
develop in themselves. 

A brief restatement of the foregoing points would emphasize the ob- 
ligation of the teacher to strive constantly to obtain a proper balance 
between theory and practice in guiding his students in their study of 
administration and its problems. Competencies needed by a school 
executive would include the ability to influence people; men, women, 
boys and girls, teachers and laymen. If an administrator as the top 
person in education in his community fails to give life and spirit to the 
cause of education, he is failing in his most important function. The 
teacher of administration who realizes this will not limit his efforts 
to teaching the mechanics of school management. 








A Statistical Analysis of 
A College Library 


JOHN EMMETT BURKE 


r THE early American college libraries, books were guarded with 
great diligence. In fact, many of them were kept on the shelves 
under lock and key. This is what is known as the rare book tradition 
where the accent was on custodianship rather than usage. From about 
1880 on, however, the trend was toward free access to the shelves as 
more and more college and university libraries permitted their students 
to enter the stacks and examine the books as they were displayed on the 
shelves. This practice of open shelves, as it is called, was never uni- 
versally accepted and today perhaps only half the colleges of the United 
States permit students free access to the library stacks. 

In the Joint University Libraries of Nashville, Tennessee the unusual 
condition prevails of both open and closed shelves in the two largest 
libraries of the system. The Central Division has the policy of closed 
stacks for practically all—the exceptions being graduate students and 
professors. On the other hand, the library of George Peabody College 
for Teachers has the system of open shelves for all users, a system which 
goes back to 1933 when this library adopted this policy. No study, as 
far as can be determined, has been made to evaluate this library of 
Peabody College in terms of some of the results of this accessibility 
to the book collection or to measure certain other aspects of its service 
and book collection. 

The findings of this study will, no doubt, have values and applica- 
tions beyond the scope of the one library surveyed. The conclusions, 
it is hoped, will lead not only to the improvment of the library of George 
Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville, Tennessee, but will help 
form some standards of comparison for better college and university 
libraries on a regional and national scale. 

This investigation has the following four purposes: 

1. To review briefly the arguments for and against the open shelf policy re- 

garding library usage. 

2. To determine the average amount of book use in the Peabody Library 

as far as this can be determined by a careful analysis of representative 
samples. Since circulation in this library is of two types, general and re- 
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served book use, this would mean a consideration of both these types of 
book use. 


3. To determine as accurately as possible by means of a statistical survey the 
percentage of book losses in this teachers college library which has sub- 
scribed to the open shelf principle since 1933. 


4. To analyze the publication dates of the library books to determine the 
dates of their publication. This would include a study of the oldest im- 
prints in the book collection, as well as an analysis of the most recently 
printed books in the samples. 

Procedure 

The primary assumption on which statistical studies are based is that 
a moderately large number of items chosen at random from among a 
very large group are almost sure on the average to have the characteris- 
tics of the larger group. In other words, adequate samples drawn from 
the collection of the Peabody Library would represent the total book 
holdings of the library and indicate general trends. Since it was ob- 
viously impossible to study all the classifications of the books housed 
in this library—a specialized collection of more than 185,000 volumes 
as of May 1951—+en sections were selected at random for careful in- 
vestigation. These ten groups had a total of 1170 books. Every classi- 
fication in the Peabody Library had a fair opportunity to be included 
in the sample, even though a particular grouping was not chosen for 
investigation. 

Since one significant difference exists in the book collection of this 
library, the sampling was devised to include this factor. This was the 
inclusion of one type of book stocked in the Peabody Library, but for 
which there is no longer a demand on the part of the patrons using this 
library. This explains why Latin is represented in the ten groups 
studied. With the formation of the Joint University Libraries in 1936, 
the Peabody College Library became a division in this cooperative 
enterprise. Certain types of books, of which Latin is an example, were 
no longer acquired by the Peabody Library, since courses using this 
classification of books were not taught on the campus of George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 

The classifications chosen for investigation are the following: Mental 
tests (115 books) ; Rural sociology (87 books) ; School Buildings (160 
books) ; Higher education in the Southern states (102 books); Latin 
(100 books); Teaching of the sciences (143 books); Public nursing 
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(127 books) ; Theater (161 books); Ball games and athletic exercises 
(83 books) ; and Travels in South America (92 books). The term book, 
it should be remarked, is used here advisedly. A certain title may have 
more than one copy and to represent the total number of copies in the 
sampling, the term book is used as a unit to designate a single copy. 
Thus, three copies of Fletcher Dresslar’s American Schoolhouses will 
be represented as three books. 

The total number of books in all these classifications, present on the 
shelves or in circulation at the time of this study, was 1170. Since the 
object of sampling is to describe the whole from an actual investigation 
of certain parts, this size seemed large enough to render the conclusions 
of this investigation trustworthy. The reliability of this study was veri- 
field when duplicate samples yielded identical findings under statistical 
analysis. The time of this investigation was the fall quarter of 1951 
(September 24, 1951 to December 15, 1951). 


Open Shelves versus Closed Shelves 


The principle of open shelves has as its object closer contact between 
the user and the book, the idea being that the reader, especially the col- 
lege student, knows what is best for him and also that, stimulated by 
the many and various books at his disposal in the library collection, will 
explore their resources and thereby add to his intellectual stature. The 
advantages of the open shelf policy may also be summarized thus: 


1. The access to the book shelves gives the student the opportunity to examine 
firsthand all that is available on a given subject. He learns to answer questions 
for himself, as well as to locate data and information. The student gets to know 
different authors, different viewpoints on a subject, and learns more about the 
subject than if he depended only on the catalog and bibliographies. 

2. If a student cannot examine the book shelves, he must know in advance 
what book he wants to read. The student must have more than a general knowl- 
edge of the book; he must have sufficient knowledge of the author or the title to 
locate it on a card. The basic difficulty is usually that a student does not know 
what he wants. No catalog can be built which will give an answer to a question 
which can be only vaguely or generally stated. The open shelf, however, will be a 
help to the student and his reading, even if the student’s knowledge of the book 
wanted is not exact. 

3. The open shelf principle assists in the educative process. A broad educa- 
tion may be secured in browsing among the best that has been written on a sub- 
ject. A firsthand acquaintanceship, so to speak, is more readily secured with 
open shelves. Regarded from another viewpoint, books in closed stacks are 
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dumb and meaningless. The same books displayed to a reader become alive and 
a factor in cultural and educational growth. 
4. In looking on a shelf, as well as in a catalog, a student can view other 


volumes on a subject. These may be equally satisfactory perhaps if the sought 
for item is not available. 


5. Open access to book stacks eliminates the necessity of standing in line and 
waiting for one’s turn at the service desk which the closed system requires. This 
time of waiting could be spent actively in looking for the book. 

6. The average undergraduate student, and indeed many a graduate student, 
has restricted knowledge of the card catalog and other bibliographic guides. 
While access to the book shelves cannot substitute fully for the lack of this type 
of knowledge, nevertheless such access oftentimes permits this kind of individual 
to get at the material desired. 

7. Administratively, since the open stacks provide for self-service, this sys- 
tem permits greater economy of operation by eliminating library pages and 
messengers. Good library practice, however, effects no economy here. Rather, 
attendants are in the stacks to help students locate materials, to keep books in 
proper arrangement, and by vigilance to prevent somewhat the loss by theft and 
damage. 


The criticisms on the other hand leveled at the open shelf principle 
are weighty and justified. They may be summarized under three 
headings: 


1. Individuals have from time to time abused the confidence placed in them. 
Books have been stolen; books have been mutilated. Such abuses not only de- 
prive a library of its resources, but also deprive other students of materials 
needed for study or research. The contention here is that theft and damage are 


greater in libraries practicing the open shelf system than in those with closed 
shelves. 


2. Books are misplaced or deliberately hidden by the careless and selfish in 
those libraries where the public has access to the bookstock. 


3. Instead of being stimulated by the open book shelves, average readers are 


lost and bewildered by the sea of books which stretches out on every side of 
them. 


The foregoing presentation of the advantages and disadvantages of 
the open shelf policy leads logically to the question “Which is the better 
system?” Needless to say, large university and research libraries must 
almost by their size and the nature of their resources have closed stacks. 
But for the hundreds of smaller college libraries, the question remains 
an open one. These are split in practice with about half following the 
policy of open access to books and the other half maintaining closed 
shelves. 

It is possible to measure some aspects of the library book collection 
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and some library functions, and thereby obtain objective evidence 
which will reflect as reliably as the careful use of sampling will permit, 
the effects of the open stack policy. This study proposes among its 
general purposes to measure two effects of the open shelf policy, 
namely, book usage and book losses. While it is true that the picture 
portrayed will be representative of only one college library, the con- 
clusions reached will undoubtedly have validity as to the advantages 
and the disadvantages of both the open shelf system and the closed stack 
policy. 
Measurement of Circulation 

The advantageous use of a book represents one of the ultimate goals 
of library service. This function is achieved in the Peabody Library by 
two kinds of circulation: (1) general circulation and (2) reserved 
book use. In the former a book may be borrowed during the scholastic 
year for a two week period with a renewal privilege of another two 
weeks. Reserve books, on the other hand, circulate for limited periods 
—for an hour, overnight, for a weekend, and for one week. 


General Circulation 

Undoubtedly, circulation as a measuring stick, indicates library use 
and worth as accurately as any instrument available to the researcher. 
To the student and the professor the use of a book may be gauged by 
its use as a supplement to instruction. To the college administrator, 
library circulation is one of the tangible evidences that the educational 
process begun in the classroom and laboratory continues and develops 
for self-improvement under the personal initiative of the student. 

Certain difficulties were encountered in this study in an attempt to 
analyze the use of the Peabody College Library in terms of the circula- 
tion of its books. The annual report listed the total circulation for the 
year 1950-1951 as 120,767. For use in this study this figure has little 
significance. Several variables enter into this computation. Two that 
may be cited are (1) books re-shelved in the stacks are counted as books 
circulated; and (2) the fluctuation of pupil population with increased 
use in the summer quarter. Then again, the great weakness of the open 
shelf system is the loss of books. Books stolen from a library must be 
desirable titles—the type of book that people want to read. Perhaps 
these stolen books were used a great many times before they were taken 
from the library; potentially, they might have circulated a great many 
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times were they permitted to remain on the shelves for general use. 
All these factors, directly or indirectly, have such a bearing on any 
statistics which measure general library circulation as to make it un- 
feasible to use in this study an overall circulation figure with any de- 
gree of reliability. 

On the other hand, an analysis of the circulation record as revealed 
by the book cards of the 1170 books sampled will underestimate the true 
figure of circulation. While the book cards in these 1170 samples will 
give a record of the circulation of these books, this record will not be 
complete since it has not been the policy of the library to preserve book 
cards listing names of borrowers when those cards have been filled, nor 
has this library preserved date due slips which are stamped with the 
date each book is to be returned when it is taken from the library. It is 
not possible, therefore, to determine from the records in each book 
the total number of times that such a book has circulated. In short, 
there seems to be no reliable method of measuring the general circula- 
tion of the Peabody Library from the records in each of its books. 

It is possible, however, to study the book cards now present in the 
1170 books in the ten classifications being sampled and from this ex- 
amination arrive at an estimate of how many times these books have 
circulated. This figure should give some portrayal of book use within 
the limitations already mentioned. The average number of times that 
the books have circulated in the classifications are as follows: Teaching 
of the sciences (23 times) ; Latin (18.5 times) ; Rural sociology (14.7 
times) ; Travels in South America (14.6 times) ; Theater (11.5 times) ; 
Ball games and athletic exercises (10 times) ; Mental tests (9.8 times) ; 
School buildings (8.8 times); Public nursing (8 times); and Higher 
education in the Southern states (2.3 times). 

This analysis of the book cards indicates that the mean circulation 
of each book was 12.1 times. Needless to say, some books circulated 
far more than others and the circulation in each of the ten groups 
sampled presented a picture of contrasts. A statistical analysis such 
as this should take into account that recent titles added to the library, 
though most useful, will not have had too great an opportunity to be 
used. This factor would probably account for the comparatively low 
circulation figure in such areas as School buildings and Higher educa- 
tion in the Southern states and the unusually large circulation figure of 
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In each of the ten groups sampled, a list was made of the books which 
have circulated the most through the years. Why any particular book 
would lead in use is a question which cannot be answered with any de- 
gree of finality. The titles which were found to have circulated the most, 
together with the number of times each has circulated according to the 
records available, are as follows: 


Latin 
Cooper, Frederic T. Word Formation in the Roman Sermo Plebeius (53 
times) 
Rural sociology 
Sims, Newell L. Elements of Rural Sociology (47 times) 
School buildings 
Donovan, John J. School Architecture (45 times) 
Mental tests 
Greene, Edward B. Measurements of Human Behavior (44 times) 
Ball games and athletic exercises 
Budge, J. Donald and others Lawn Tennis (43 times) 
Travels in South America 
Jones, Clarence F. South America (43 times) 
Public nursing 
Heidgerken, Loretta E. Teaching in the Schools of Nursing (42 times) 
Teaching of the sciences 
Klappu, Paul Teaching of Arithmetic (40 times) 
Theater 
Ridge, Cecil H. Stage Lighting (36 times) 
Higher education in the Southern states 
Southern Association, Higher Education in the South (34 times) 


Reserved Book Use 


Another library measurement which reflects use of the book collec- 
tion of a college library is the reserved book collection. The original 
purpose of the reserved book arrangements was to set aside for limited 
use those books which bear the brunt of the reading assignments of the 
instructional staff. The system of class reading assignments meant that 
the same pages had to be read at the same time by all members of the 
class. For a large portion of the student body, the reserved book system 
is the college library. 

Recourse to this type of service might reflect also how well the book 
collection fits into the individual instructional pattern of the professors. 
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The use of reserved book reading may be measured since the records 
of books used on reserved reading are prserved. In a system of detailed 
and careful book allotments from the library budget to the various de- 
partments, it is accurate to state that the Peabody Library has made it a 
policy to acquire most of the books requested by its teaching staff. 

Of the 1170 samples studied, 412 have been on reserve at one time or 
another. This indicates that 35% have been on reserve. Such a high 
figure would ordinarily indicate a definite use of the book collection in 
this regard. However, a bias was noticed here upon further investigation 
of the figure of reserved book usage of 40% for Ball games and athletic 
exercises. At times it has been the policy of the library to place all 
books likely to be used in certain courses in physical education on the 
reserved shelves since precautions against loss are thereby strengthened. 
Therefore, in this classification, this percentage of 40% for reserved 
reading would not indicate necessarily book usage. 


It should also be remarked that while the figure of 35% represents 











Table 
PERCENTAGE OF Missinc Books 
1 2 3 
Classification Number of Books in Each Number of Percentage of 
Classification Missing Books Books Missing 
Ball games and 
athletic exercises ....... . 83 47 57% 
OS eee pee 100 14 14% 
Public nursing .......... 127 16 13% 
School buildings ........ 160 19 12% 
Teaching of the 
a eee 143 16 11% 
CE eked na cbdd cea’ 161 17 11% 
Rural sociology ......... 87 9 10% 
Travels in South 
EN ni wi Vie cd<es 92 9 10% 
ea 115 8 71% 
Higher education 
in the Southern states ....102 7 7% 
Wee bi vite be ak ovecuad 1170 162 (Mean 13.8%) 
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the percentage of books which have been on reserve, it does not neces- 
sarily indicate that all these books have been used to any great extent 
by students. This figure does point out that the instructional staff of 
Peabody College does place in the reserved book department a great 
number of books. The figure of 35% indicates that approximately one 
book in three finds its way to the reserved book shelves at some time or 
other. 

The figures which follow each classification indicate the percentage 
of books in these groups which have been on reserved book reading lists: 
Teaching of the sciences (90% ) ; Mental tests (45%); Rural sociology 
(43%); Ball games and athletic exercises (40%); Public nursing 
(39%); School buildings (29%); Travels in South America (24%); 
Theater (20%); Higher education in the Southern states (12%); and 
Latin (3%). 


Book Losses from Open Shelf Policy 


The principal criticism leveled at the open shelf policy was that 
books would be lost. Few statistical studies have been made which pin- 
point the extent of these losses. To determine, by the study of the 
samples, the amount of such losses in the Peabody Library was one of 
the purposes of this investigation. By checking (1) the books in the 
library and those known to be in use against the “shelf list” or official 
file of what books should be in the library, and (2) by studying the 
records kept of missing books, it is possible to measure the number of 
missing or lost books. 

The table indicates the percentage of missing books in the ten classi- 
fications sampled in this survey. Column 1 represents the total number 
of books in this group, including these books on the shelves or in cir- 
culation at the time of the study, as well as those books missing; Column 
2 lists the number of books missing; and Column 3 gives the percentage 
of missing books in each classification. The table also reveals that the 
mean or average percentage loss is 13.8. Not shown in the table is the 
median of percentage losses which is 10.5%. It should be remarked 
here that every effort was made to locate misplaced books in the library 
before these tabulations were made. It may be that some books listed 
as missing are misplaced in the library. However, it is felt that such 
books are negligible in number. 
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The reaction to such a figure will be mixed. Little justification can 
be advanced for the magnitude of such losses. On the other hand, the 
weakness of human nature, even on the part of students many of whom 
are preparing to be teachers and school administrators, as revealed in 
such a book loss, is disturbing. The average loss of 13.8% is derived 
from an overall picture. It will be noted that in some of the classifica- 
tions studied, the loss is rather negligible; in others it is large. The 
smallest amounts of missing books appear in Mental tests, Higher edu- 
cation in the Southern states, Travels in South America, and Rural 
sociology. 

A percentage loss in any particular classification does not necessarily 
point the finger of blame at that department where the books in ques- 
tion would seem to be used in the instructional program. For instance, 
the fact that 57% of the books were found missing in Ball games and 
athletic exercises does not mean that such a loss can be attributed to 
the students of the physical education department. Reflection and ex- 
perience bear out the observation that some types of books—and many 
titles in sports and dancing are examples—have a special appeal to 
many general users of the library, in addition to the use demanded by 
certain courses in the curriculum. 

An anomaly that shows up here concerns the 86 books listed in the 
Latin section. This field is not one directly related to the Peabody Col- 
lege curriculum. None of these books was in circulation or use at the 
time of this study; and only 3.5% have ever been on the reserved book 
reading lists. Yet 14% of the books classed as Latin are missing. 
While the loss of this group approaches the average percentage loss, 
there is room for speculation as to why so many books should be missing 


in an area not taught on the college level on the campus of Peabody 
College. 


Imprint Date of Library Books 


An interesting, as well as informative, aspect of the random samples 
considered in this study was the age of the books in the collection. A 
library, such as that of Peabody College, must necessarily have both old 
and new titles in order to achieve its objectives. This study indicates 
that this collection is sprinkled with some fairly old imprint dates. A 
student of school administration will be interested to know that there is 
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available for his study an 1868 title on school housing. Again, this 
aspect of the study bearing on the age of books in the library will lead 
to the question as to why the oldest book in public nursing is dated 
1916? Were significant books written in that field before this date? If 
so, should they be in the Peabody Library in order to meet the demands 
of the curriculum? 

Turning to the recency of imprint in the books of the library, a fair 
degree of newness in the classifications sampled is noticed. All the 
groups, with the exception of Latin, had books added since 1945 or 
within a period of six years previous to the time of this study. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the samples studied pointed out that it has been the policy of 
this library to acquire up-to-date books in all areas having a relation- 
ship to the curriculum of Peabody College. 

In the following list, the most recent imprint date and the oldest im- 
print date in each sampling is presented: Mental tests (1950 and 
1915); Rural sociology (1949 and 1910); School buildings (1949 
and 1868) ; Higher education in the Southern states (1951 and 1882) ; 
Latin (1929 and 1893); Teaching of the sciences (1945 and 1887); 
Public nursing (1950 and 1916); Theater (1950 and 1832); Ball 
games and athletic exercises (1950 and 1906); and Travels in South 
America (1950 and 1892). 


Conclusions 


1. Approximately half the college libraries of the United States operate under 
the open shelf system whereby students are given free access to the book 
shelves. This system makes it easier for students to get what they want 
in the library. Books become alive. Furthermore, ready access to the li- 
brary shelves eliminates the need for waiting in line for service. On the 
other hand, book losses and damages are greater than in the closed shelf 
system. Another disadvantage of open shelves is that books are dis- 
arranged when the public has access to the book stacks. 

2. The book cards found in each book of the 1170 samples of the Peabody 
College Library indicated that the mean circulation of each book was 
12.1 times. This signifies that the average library book has circulated 
12.1 times. 5.1% of the books in the samples were in use outside the walls 
of the library at the time of the sampling. 

3. Reserved book use in this library was heavy through the years. Of the 
1170 samples studied, 412 have been on reserve at one time or another. 
This would indicate that 35% have been used in the reserved book de- 
partment. 
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4. An examination of the type of material used in reserved book reading 
indicates, as would be expected, that subjects emphasized in the curriculum 
would have books relating to them used to the greatest extent in reserved 
book reading. Furthermore, the fact that the samples selected at random 
for investigation revealed the heaviest use in the classification, Teaching 
of the sciences, would demonstrate that reserved book use is primarily 
contingent on the demands of the college teaching staff. At George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, courses using this type of material have been 
taught by a small group of the same professors through the years. 

5. The average percentage book loss in the Peabody College Library, ac- 
cording to the books sampled, is 13.8%. Since this library operates on the 
open shelf principle, this loss must be regarded as greater than the losses 
suffered by libraries which do not permit students free access to books. 

6. The book collection of the Peabody Library is a blend of both old and 
recent books. In the samples studied, the oldest book was printed in 1832. 
Other titles having comparatively old imprints point out that this library 
has made it a policy to add representative works to its book stock through 
the years. The sampling also indicated that up-to-date titles were added in 


the areas that had a direct relationship to the curriculum of Peabody 
College. 
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Why Schools? 


CLAIR S. WIGHTMAN 
President State Teachers College, Paterson, N.J. 


"Reagents with the usual problem of selection of a place for the 
senior ball, an elderly high school principal called a meeting of 
the class officers to discuss various possibilities. As was her custom, 
she did most of the talking and suggested that the affair might be held 
in the school gym or in one of two country clubs, but she knew that the 
students would not consider going to a hotel in the city. However, in 
accordance with democratic procedures, they were to vote on the mat- 
ter. By a substantial majority the students chose the city hotel, but the 
principal stated that the decision should be that of the whole class, not 
just that of the officers. She called the meeting, and again the vote was 
to go to the city. Convinced that the students “did not know what was 
best for them,” the principal appealed to the parents of the seniors, 
only to have their letters and ballots confirm the choice of the class. 
The principal believed that she had been tricked. Parents could not be 
so foolish. Students must have written the letters. The teachers who 
failed to support her were unethical and disloyal. Therefore, she did 
what “any self-respecting” administrator would do. She decided that 
the dance would be held in the school gym, but she salvaged her ges- 
ture to democracy by announcing, “We have considered the matter very 
carefully. ... We have agreed that the dance will be held in the school 
gym.” Such autocracy reveals a frightened, impatient person who does 
not realize that manipulation and distortion will not impel students to 
an appreciation of and a love for high ideals. What senior in that class 
would wish to enter service and risk his life to perpetuate that kind of 
democracy? 

On another day, a visit to a student teacher showed me that old age 
has no monopoly on autocracy. By delegating responsibility to a pupil 
to conduct a class meeting, the young student was attempting to demon- 
strate his ability to inculcate democratic practice. Unfortunately he had 
chosen the class bully for chairman, and what happened in that room 
never should take place in any classroom. True, the bully could run 
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the show—by intimidation and by settling matters outside on the play- 
ground. The boys and girls feared this young Adolph, for they could 
not tell what he would do, and they sensed that he had the support of 
the teacher. 

There is some measure of comfort in the thought that the high school 
principal is almost at compulsory retirement age, and that proper 
guidance may retrieve the student from the error into which he has been 
led, perhaps by youth and inexperience. Too, we like to think that these 
two cases are the exceptions, for, although we know that in many re- 
spects our schools are neither so good as they should be nor even so 
good as they can be, we believe that the large majority of things that 
take place in school are right and good. Further, there is hope for im- 
provement as teachers increasingly recognize and apply techniques 
consistent with democratic concepts. 

First in importance among these concepts is the idea of “public com- 
mitment.” Public commitment as here conceived implies the antithesis 
of coercion. It signifies intellectual activity by those taught, with a 
weighing and considering of issues, and final acceptance of majority 
opinion. It also signifies acceptance and support by those who pay taxes 
and make it possible to have schools. Why have schools? The answer 


is easy: “To perpetuate the way of life in America. That is what our 
people have fought for in several wars.” 


But, if the teachers are the real defenders of the democratic way of 
life, and the schools are creating the bulwarks of our democracy, why 
all the attacks on education? Witness the statements on the radio and the 
headlines in newspapers. Apparently one congressional committee is 
not enough to search out all subversives. One wonders whether the va- 
rious committees will compete with one another to “bag” the largest 
number. It now appears that one never can know which vigilante com- 
mittee will make the next attack, and what the particular offense will be. 


Possibly we should reappraise our activities from within more care- 
fully, but not in the spirit of the “witch hunt.” How well are we doing 
in perpetuating understanding of democracy? Have we fallaciously 
assumed that democracy is a form of government rather than a state of 
mind? We know that the schools can. be used for other ends. Hitler 
demonstrated this beyond any doubt. Education, then, is not necessarily 
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good, and sometimes it is much easier to provide bad education than it 
is to provide good. 

Our civilization today presents a maze of conflicts, with many forces 
working to submerge the individual. One of the worst things that can be 
done for the individual and for society is to complicate the situation 
further by dominating the individual. We cannot expect the graduates 
of our schools to assume active citizenship responsibilities if within 
the school there is very little or no experience in taking responsibility. 
Under regimentation and dominance there will be no strong moral com- 
mitment to the common good and to democracy. Good citizenship train- 
ing demands active experience in good citizenship. Stability for the 
emotional problems that arise will not be developed if students sit and 
listen while teachers do all of the talking, make all of the decisions, 
and dominate the situation. Likewise, teachers cannot be good teachers 
in a democracy if administrators presume to know all of the answers. 

When General Eisenhower was inaugurated as president of Columbia 
University in 1948, he emphasized the fact that colleges should develop 
intelligent rebels against ignorance and other evils. He pointed out 
that blending without coercing is the essence of good citizenship train- 
ing. We recognize, with Eisenhower, the importance of developing 
initiative and self reliance. Yes, “intelligent rebels,—” but all too 
frequently we talk the virtues and practice the vices. We curb and re- 
strict, expecting children to show no initiative. We are prepared for 
nothing other than “parroting” of responses. We try to strengthen the 
fortifications of democracy by adopting authoritarian techniques, for- 
getting that the best antidote for totalitarianism is democracy itself in 
action. This means respecting the dignity and worth of every person- 
ality,—means respecting the point of view of the young,—even when we 
cannot concur with it. The way we handle matters when we differ with 
others determines the extent to which we create tensions. We have 
schools to condition the right development of our young people, to 
create an environment that is in harmony with the concept here 
presented. 


Sometimes we worry so much about the charges of communistic and 
left-wing sympathies against the schools that we blind ourselves to the 
dictatorial and undemocratic practices self-initiated. The best antidote 
for alien ideologies, and the surest way to defeat them is to avoid their 
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errors. What we can do to ourselves can be more damaging than what 
the communists, bad as they are, can do to us. It makes us feel a little 
easier when we go on a tirade against the trouble makers from without 
the schools. We find a scapegoat to relieve us of our own personal re- 
sponsibility. If we are constantly aware of our responsibility to look 
within for the things that are wrong, and we accept that responsibility, 
we will know why we have schools, and we will have the help of those 
taught in perpetuating democracy. 

Supreme Court Justice Jackson advises us “If education is to be an 
instrument of our improvement, it should be constantly aware of its 
mission.” When we understand this mission we will not start out with 
a preachment that is a eulogy to democracy and becomes an obituary to 
democracy even before the echo of our words has become silent. 

In an article entitled “Philosophy from a Tugboat,” Captain George 
B. Young who is Docking Pilot for the Moran Towing and Transporta- 
tion Company of New York, helps us to see the function of the schools. 
He says “Working around tugboats, where so much depends on team- 
work, has had its effect on what I believe. I believe that if I am to attain 
a successful place in the world, I must have the help of my fellow man 
just as the great transatlantic liners depend on the help of the little tugs 
to bring them safely to port.” Our Ship of State, like the transatlantic 
liner, has to have tugboats as well as captains. Our schools are those 
tugboats. 
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Teachers Look At Gifted Children 


BY MARY EPSTEIN 


en COUNTRY has always put great emphasis on the development of 
its natural resources. It is unfortunate that, for the most part, our 
schools have neglected our most important human natural resource, the 
gifted child. Increasingly aware of this condition, George Peabody 
College for Teachers offered an intensive seminar, The Gifted Child, 
during the summer session 1952-53 under the professorship of Dr. 
Nicholas Hobbs. This article endeavors to give an overview of the prob- 
lem of genius and presents the results of a teacher opinion poll con- 
ducted by the members of the seminar. 


Background. 


The recognition of genius has a long history in education. More than 
2,300 years ago Plato was concerned with identifying individuals of 
superior intelligence. In his ideal state, he reserved the highest place 
for those of outstanding talent and believed firmly that Greek democracy 
could not be superior to the leadership under which it functioned. The 
Romans also recognized the importance of cultivating superior abilities 
and provided special training for those who promised to become out- 
standing soldiers, statesmen and orators. We find no further major at- 
tempts at educating the gifted until the end of the 18th century. How- 
ever, we do hear of isolated cases where special attention to the talents 
of some wealthy youth produced astonishing results. Recognition of the 
gifted was hampered under the influence of philosophers like Hobbes, 
Jacotot and Leibnitz, when the equality of all men was not only vo- 
ciferously proclaimed, but seemed to be the end goal of organized 
education. (3) 

As early as 1867, in the United States, William T. Harris became 
the first to focus on the problem of genius. He introduced greater 
flexibility in the promotion program in the form of multiple-track pro- 
grams which aimed at saving time for superior pupils. Later the 
multiple-track program was found suitable in providing enrichment 
without acceleration. By 1920 the schools of Cleveland, Los Angeles 
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and Rochester offered enrichment programs for gifted children and this 
emphasis on enrichment continued until World War Il. (3) 

‘The invaluable research conducted by Lewis M. Terman about three 
decades ago, again brought the problem of genius to the attention of 
psychologists and educators. Terman’s study furnished us with empiri- 
cal facts concerning the characteristics of gifted children. The work 
done by Leta S. Hollingworth should also be mentioned as a major con- 
tribution in this field. Although her approach was more anecdotal than 


Terman’s, it was she who was most concerned with the education of the 
gifted. 


The 1950 report of the Educational Policies Commission, entitled 
Education for The Gifted is one of the many proofs we have of an in- 
creasing awareness, on the part of administrators, teachers and pro- 
fessional people on all levels of education, of the problem of genius. 
This report is a further elaboration of the ideas presented in: Education 
for all American Youth, (1944) and Education for all American Chil- 
dren, (1948). Education for The Gifted advocates a basic program for 
all children, beyond which the gifted should be provided with increased 
opportunities. (4) 


Definition. 

Before we can further elaborate on the problems of gifted children 
in its many ramifications, we should, with all due respect to differences 
of opinion, pause, and consider some of the questions that have been 
asked. These questions have to be answered to establish the legitimacy 
of the problem. 

One of the first questions raised is one of definition. What is a gifted 
child? How does he differ from other children? When these questions 
are asked, emotional overtones color the discussion. 


It is generally recognized that any definition of gifted children is 
going to be an arbitrary one. There are as many ways to define gifted- 
ness as there are concepts of giftedness. The various definitions, how- 
ever, fall into two major classes. 

First, there is a tendency on the part of some professional people to 
limit the concept of giftedness to a high test score on a standardized 
test. Hollingworth was of the opinion that an individual intelligence 
test in the hands of a competent psychologist is the most adequate meas- 
ure of genius. Giving test scores extreme credence, she drew her arbi- 
trary line of demarcation at one per cent. Any child whose IQ score 
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fell within the limits of the upper one per cent of the juvenile popula- 
tion, was considered a gifted child. (6) 

Secondly, there is a tendency today on the part of psychologists to 
consider most IQ scores a minimal estimate of a person’s intelligence. 
The limitations of intelligence tests are many and there is an increasing 
awareness of these limitations among psychologists. Intelligence tests 
are highly verbal in nature and therefore penalize children whose 
capacities might be great, but who, by dint of their background, did 
not develop their verbal capacities. Children with foreign home en- 
vironments are severely penalized by intelligence tests, as are rural 
children. Illness and emotional disturbances affect performance on 
these tests immeasurably. For these reasons it is safe to assume that 
children who earn a high score on an intelligence scale are gifted, while 
others of high intelligence may not be identified through tests. (6) 
Partly because of the many reservations with which we have to interpret 
IQ scores, and partly because we now realize that gifts are of many 
types, intellectual giftedness being one of the many types of talents, 
the American Association for Gifted Children has adopted a definition 
of giftedness which is drastically different from that of Hollingworth. 
The Association defines gifted children as those children who demon- 
strate a consistently outstanding performance in any field of endeavor. 
This definition leaves room for those children whose IQ score might not 
be above any particular level, but who may nevertheless be extremely 
gifted in art, music, athletic endeavors or interpersonal relationships. 
This definition also complicates the problem of identification: How 
does one identify gifted children? 


Identification of the gifted. 

Considering all the care of interpretation with which intelligence 
test scores have to be treated, they remain, nevertheless an important 
indicator of potential ability. A score will give us a good approximation 
of the level of intellectual functioning at which a person is operating. 
However, it is by no means an absolute measure, nor should it be relied 
upon to the exclusion of other methods of appraisal. 

Parents can help immeasurably in the identification of the gifted. The 
caution we have to exercise in taking parental judgments at their face 
value is evident. Nevertheless, the intelligent judgment of parents is 
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useful, not so much for a conclusive diagnosis of the child’s capacities, 
but as a means of first alerting trained specialists who can then proceed 
to assess the child’s abilities. 

Last but not least, we must rely on the judgments of teachers in the 
identification of the gifted. Teachers are the only professional people 
most children come in contact with. Teachers are supposed to have 
the facts needed to make an accurate judgment. They spend more 
time with the child than the parents and have more opportunity to com- 
pare his performance objectively with those of other children of his age. 

Are teachers able to make this judgment? Are they able to accur- 
ately identify giftedness in pupils? Research indicates that they are 
lacking in this capacity. In one study, only 15.7 per cent of the children 
nominated by six thousand teachers, each as the most intelligent of 
his class, were found to qualify for the gifted group. (6) 

There are many reasons why teachers fail to identify gifted children. 
First, there is the tendency on the part of many teachers to evaluate a 
child in terms of his academic achievement. The reaction of the teacher 
to the personality of the child may hamper her in making an objective 
judgment of his abilities. Also, the gifted child is often the youngest 
of his group, and for this reason his assets may not show up to their 
fullest advantage. These facts are disheartening in the light of the 
following statement made by one authority: “If only for the fact that 
serious emotional difficulties may develop from thwarting gifted chil- 
dren in their effort to find satisfactory means of occupying themselves, 
the ability to detect giftedness becomes an important part of the teacher’s 
training in observation.” (6, p. 17) 

This places a great deal of responsibility on the teacher and on the 
institution which trained her. Peabody College recognized this respon- 
sibility by offering the seminar, The Gifted Child. The members of this 
seminar were primarily teachers. In the course of two weeks of inten- 
sive study, it was apparent that the opinions and attitudes of teachers 
toward gifted children were of primary importance in solving the 
problem. It seemed clear, that like all resources, giftedness is doomed 
to remain a potentiality until it has been discovered and developed. 
Thinking along this line, it was suggested that the participants in the 
seminar obtain a sample of the current opinions and attitudes of teach- 
ers regarding gifted children. This was done by means of questionnaires 
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distributed to 164 elementary and high school teachers, principals, 
supervisors, counselors and coaches. They were asked to express the 
degree of agreement or disagreement they felt with regard to a number 
of statements. From their answers, an indication of how much teachers 
actually knew about gifted children and how they feel concerning ways 
of dealing with them was obtained. 


What do teachers think about gifted children. 


One of the statements on the questionnaire aimed at exploring what 
teachers thought about the adjustment of gifted children. A popular 
misconception is that gifted children are generally maladjusted, that 
they have emotional problems in a measure exceeding those of other 
children. From the answers it seems that teachers are better informed 
on this point than most people, though not well enough informed. Sixty- 
two per cent of the teachers agreed with the statement that, “Gifted 
children are on the average better adjusted than unselected children.” 
Twenty-three per cent thought that gifted children were more mal- 
adjusted than others, and some were undecided. High school teachers, 
on the whole, made a more accurate judgment of this statement than did 
primary grade teachers. 

Research data is rich on this point. The superior mental health of 
gifted children and youth has been emphasized by the findings of 
Terman, Hollingworth and Witty. Accordingly, gifted children are 
superior to the general population in their ability to adjust to unpleasant 
circumstances and maintain a state of mental balance. Rather than 
being generally maladjusted, they have special problems of adjustment 
which increase with an increase in intelligence. Superior intelligence 
is likely to intensify some of the problems of growing up, while it 
also helps to solve others. (6) . 

The questionnaire contained some items concerning the physical 
characteristics of gifted children. The popular misconception along this 
line is that children of superior mental capacities pay for their gifted- 
ness by being physically inferior to other “normal” children. Holling- 
worth reports that, except for prematurely born twins, the physique of 
gifted children is generally superior to that of others. Terman agrees 





All computations were performed by Joseph Roberts to whom the author expresses her 
appreciation. 
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with her in this respect and shows that they have accelerated develop- 
ment, walking, talking, cutting teeth and reaching puberty earlier than 
others. Gifted children tend also to be taller than others. (6) 

Only forty per cent of the teachers agreed with Terman. Too many 
of them did not have facts. On the other hand, almost all disagree with 
the statement that gifted children are less healthy than others, showing 
that, on this point, they were well informed. 

One is often confronted with the view that gifted children have one- 
sided interests, that their play activities, if not minimal, are certainly 
not normal. Teachers in this survey showed little consistency as to 
their knowledge on this point. About a third of them felt that gifted 
children do know a iot of games and sports, others disagreed, and a 
third of them were undecided. Terman’s research shows that the play 
interest of his subjects was not only up to par with that of other chil- 
dren, but far exceeded the “normal” play interests in variety and spon- 
taneity. Play preferences of gifted children do, as can be expected, 
reveal a degree of interest two or three years beyond their age norm. (6) 

It was found that teachers realize that race and character traits have 
no correlation with genius. Eighty-five per cent of our subjects were 
positive in expressing these attitudes and about six per cent were 
negative, with the rest undecided. Agreement was somewhat less em- 
phatic on the subject of whether or not an average child can be trained 
to be a genius. Sixteen per cent of our sample seemed to be in need of 
more information of the subject and six per cent believed that such a 
thing is possible. 

There is high but not a perfect correlation between socio-economic 
and cultural background and giftedness. (6) Correlation does not 
imply causation. It is important to note, however, that stimulation in 
the home is a paramount factor in the development of genius. Sixty- 
five per cent of the group disagreed with the statement that gifted 
children come from the highest socio-economic groups, nineteen per 
cent agreed and sixteen per cent was undecided. Eighty-three per cent of 
the teachers agreed that gifted children are usually talented in several 
areas, a fact born out by the Terman and Hollingworth studies. 

One item on the questionnaire concerned the scholastic achievement 
of gifted children. Terman found that the school records of his subjects 
have been superior at all educational levels, while a good many have 
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failed to achieve in proportion to their capacity. The statement, as 
phrased on the questionnaire, was somewhat ambiguous, (“Gifted chil- 
dren are generally the best students in school.”) and there is a question 
as to how these teachers interpreted it. The wide scatter of opinion, with 
only half of the teachers taking a positive stand, certainly suggests that 
the original statement was differentially interpreted. The same inde- 
cision characterized the answers to another question: “Geniuses are 
often somewhat insane.” 


It was felt that what teachers believe will happen to gifted children 
when they grow up will substantially influence their attitudes toward 
them in the class room. For this reason, they were asked to state if 
they thought that “most gifted children become only average adults.” 
Thirty-eight per cent agreed, thirty-eight per cent disagreed and the 
rest were undecided. 


Volume IV of Terman’s Genetic studies of genius, entitled The Gifted 
Child Grows Up, presents the reader with some startling figures. Here 
an account is given of the status of the adult life of those children who 
were subjects of Mental and Physical Traits of a Thousand Gifted 
Children. This follow-up work was completed in 1940. From it, it 
appeared that the group at the mean age of thirty years, average between 
2.1 and 2.5 standard deviations above adults in general, as compared 
with the 3.15 standard deviations by which they exceeded their age 
group during childhood. (4) Whereas this shows a certain amount 
of regression, it by no means justifies the belief, that gifted children 
become average adults. Gifted children do become superior adults. It 
would seem that if teachers were better informed of this fact, they 
might assume an entirely different attitude toward their gifted pupils. 

Those statements of the questionnaire which we have quoted and 
discussed thus far dealt largely with factual information. Whereas 
the answers to some were undoubtedly influenced by the attitude of the 
person responding, none aimed as directly at attitude as the one: “Giv- 
ing advantage to gifted children is undemocratic.” This is a very con- 
troversial subject. It might be well to consider the views of some au- 
thorities, since the view we take on this subject encompasses more than 
would appear at first glance. 


In a recent article in the Saturday Review of Literature, Professor 
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Krutch of Columbia University takes a dim view of the status of 
American attitudes toward excellence. He sees the threat of a wide 
spread of minimum culture. He levels the criticism that from defending 
the common man, we pass on to exalting him and imply that he is not 
only as good as anybody else, but that he is actually better. He observes 
that “the ideal now persistently held before the American citizen from 
the moment he enters kindergarten. . . . . is a kind of conformity more 
or less disguised under the term ‘adjustment.’ ‘Normality’ has almost 
completely replaced ‘Excellence’ as an ideal. . . . There is not really 
anything undemocratic about either the desire for, or the recognition 
‘excellence.’ (5, p. 8) Professor Krutch warns us lest the Age of 
the Common Man should become the Age of the Common Denominator. 

One cannot help but feel that this criticism is too severe, and that 
the concept of normality is not exclusive of the concept of excellence. 
But as far as Professor Krutch’s views on the compatibility of the demo- 
cratic ideal and the recognition of excellence is concerned, one cannot 
help but agree. Those concerned over the national loss caused by the 
educational neglect suffered by the gifted, find their feelings admirably 
expressed by James Bryant Conant, one of the leading educators of the 
century. “To me a ‘natural aristocracy’ chosen afresh with each suc- 
ceeding generation is a necessary element in a democracy.” (2, p. 563) 
Doctor Conant calls attention to the fact that the issue of special oppor- 
tunities for the gifted is clouded by a misinterpretation of Jacksonian 
democracy. In the days when the equality of all men was so enthusias- 
tically proclaimed, the doctrine that any man is as able as another 
gained foothold. This doctrine has not been supported by empirical evi- 
dence. Yet, there is the tendency to idealize the common man, and by 
implication, belittle those of exceptional talent, as Professor Krutch 
has observed. Thus Doctor Conant prefers to adhere to the more 
Platonic Jeffersonian ideal of “culling the natural aristocracy of talent 
and virtue from every condition of our people, and educating it at public 
expense for the care of the public concern.” How to take advantage 
of diversity is the question all must solve who are concerned with truly 
democratic education. (1) We must provide special financial oppor- 
tunities for all the gifted if we do not want a situation where ability 
to learn is secondary to ability to pay. Only through such special pro- 
visions can we keep public education truly democratic. No one argues 
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the point that democratic education means equal opportunities for every 
child. Yet, as the Educational Policies Commission concluded only two 
years ago: “Educational opportunities provided at public expense for 
American youth of superior ability are not as adequate as are the op- 
portunities provided for youth of average ability.” (3, p.81) Clearly, 
there is a reciprocal indebtedness; society is indebted to its gifted mem- 
bers, and the gifted are indebted to society. (4) 

In view of the above, it is significant that nineteen per cent of 
our teachers felt that it was undemocratic to give gifted children special 
opportunities. More high school teachers felt this way than any other 
category. Are elementary teachers more sensitive to individual needs? 
This question can be raised, but hardly answered through this type of 
survey. 

It seems indisputable that on a problem such as the problem of gifted 
children, the attitudes of teachers are of paramount importance. Giving 
the maximum amount of available information on the nature of genius 
will not spur teachers to recognition of the gifted, as long as they feel 
that such recognition is essentially undemocratic. 
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Adjustments Imperative to the Strengthening 
Moral and Spiritual Values in Rural Life 


NORMAN FROST 


I approaching this subject, one is tempted to spend a considerable 
time in discussion of the moral and spiritual values rather than in 
the adjustments which are imperative to strengthen such values. In 
order to keep from straying into this very interesting and complex area, 
the sketch of moral and spiritual values by Henry Van Dyke is 
accepted. 
“Four things a man must learn to do 

If he would keep his purpose true 

To think without confusion clearly 

To act from honest motives purely 

To love his fellow man sincerely 

To trust in God and heaven securely.” 


In connection with these, one adjustment is essential. These moral 
and spiritual values apply to all relations in rural life. We must, all of 
us, abandon the idea that there is one set of moral and spiritual values 
for business, another for politics, another for horse trading, another for 
family relations, another for school teaching, etc. The danger of at- 
tempting to set up separate moral and spiritual values is illustrated by 
the son of the country storekeeper who asked his father what was meant 
by business ethics. The father replied, “I can give you an illustration 
that shows exactly what we mean. Suppose my partner in a store were 
Silas Perkins. While Silas is out at lunch, Mrs. Jones comes in and buys 
$3.50 worth of goods. She gives me a $10 bill and I give her change 
for a $5 bill. Business ethics is, should I tell my partner.” 

Another adjustment that is imperative is that we should recognize 
that the four qualities mentioned by Mr. Van Dyke are intimately re- 
lated and that all four must be considered in relationship to every act. 

It is necessary to think about action. Thoughtless and ignorant ac- 
tion is immoral. It is necessary to be thoughtful in our love. Failure to 
do so may result in spoiling children and in denying them opportunities 
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for experiences from which our thoughtless love might shield them. It 
is necessary to be thoughtful in regard to our trust in God and heaven. 
Of course, no thoughtfulness about God can give complete under- 
standing. This does not excuse us from the necessity of attempting to 
understand God at all, and to understand God’s Kingdom as best we can. 

The same thing is true in regard to each of the factors. Action must 
take place, but moral action will be based on thoughtfulness and infor- 
mation, on love and consideration, and on the courage which comes from 
a real trust in God-given laws. 

We must love thoughtfully and express this love in deed and in 
trust. A trust which comes from thoughtful understanding and loving 
consideration will give the courage for moral action. 

In addressing myself to a group of teachers, I presume that it is ap- 
propriate to talk of what adjustments we as teachers must make to 
strengthen moral and spiritual values in rural living in our com- 
munity. It is obvious that we must be moral persons ourselves; other- 
wise we will have a blind leading of the blind. 

There are some special areas in which our own moral and spiritual 
values need to be watched. We must refuse to buy positions as teachers. 
Buying teaching jobs for cash payments is not common, I hope. There 
are other ways in which we are tempted. Sometimes we buy our jobs 
by the places with which we trade. I know of a principal in a neighbor- 
ing state who lost his job because he bought a Plymouth instead of a 
Ford car. He exercised a courage that comes from a trust in God and 
the eventual triumph of justice. I am thankful to say that in his case it 
was justifiable. He has a better position than the one which he lost. 

We are tempted to buy our jobs by boot-licking, by hypocrisy, by 
our votes, by ignoring graft in the use of school funds and other in- 
direct immoral acts. 

This is an imperative adjustment. It is imperative that we should 
welcome in all humility helpful and justifiable criticism that springs 
from love of children. It is equally important that we should recognize 
and fight malicious and destructive attacks on schools motivated by 
things other than love of children. This calls for a trust in God and 
heaven that is sometimes difficult to maintain. 

It is imperative that we prepare ourselves and operate at the highest 
level to which we may attain in the thinking, the information, the skills 
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of our profession and in loving understanding of children. Anything 
less than this constitutes an immoral act on our part, the acceptance of a 
responsibility which we fail to meet. 

Superintendents and principals have a special set of obligations. It 
is imperative that they should review and act definitely on the loyalty 
to children and teachers which comes from the loving understanding, 
of full knowledge of situations and of possibilities, and of the courage 
which comes from a real trust. It includes the responsibility of firing 
the yes-men and keeping your critics. It implies the defense in the 
community of the right of teachers to think and act in ways that their 
love of children indicate are necessary. Too many superintendents and 
principals are famous for the good teachers who used to work for them. 

School board members have a moral and spiritual responsibility for 
protecting pupils and teachers from politics. It is immoral to employ 
any teacher who is not the best one available; to allow teachers to be 
hampered in doing what they feel is best; to act without knowledge and 
thoughtfulness; or to act from any motives other than the love of 
children. 

Another imperative adjustment for all of us concerns our considera- 
tion of the children and youth committed to our care. We know that 
children must develop these qualities and it means that they should be 
not only allowed to think but encouraged to do so. An added respect 
for what children think is imperative. In this way children should be 
encouraged to act on the basis of their own thought, upon the basis of 
their own love and loyalties. It is immoral for us to do for children 
things that they can do for themselves and from the doing of which 
moral integrity and spiritual values are created. Our rules and regu- 
lations should become their rules and regulations. There was a recent 
discussion as to whether the schools should undertake to assist in a 
local Red Cross campaign. The decision was made by the principal. It 
should have been made by the pupils, teachers and citizens; only so may 
the moral and spiritual values be developed. More and better pupil 
participation in moral and spiritual living in home, school and com- 
munity is an essential. 

What has been said seems to be capable of being summed up in a 
very simple statement. The adjustments necessary for the strengthening 
of moral and spiritual values in rural life involve practicing in 
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thought, word, and deed, in love and understanding and trust, those 
moral and spiritual values which we would strengthen. 
“Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would keep his purpose true 
To think without confusion clearly 
To act from honest motives purely 
To love his fellow man sincerely 
To trust in God and heaven securely.” 
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The Problem of Teaching English in the 
Secondary Schools 


JACK R. KIDD 


This was prepared for the symposium printed in the May issue but 
inadvertently omitted. The writer expects to begin his career as 
teacher in September—The Editor. 


English literature has long been a fascination for some few students 
and a dull, boring requirement for many more. The problem with which 
we are to deal is, therefore, an age old one. 

“The best motivation for study is a ruler across the knuckles!” cried 
the ancient Roman. “Ah no,” rebuked Quintilian, “but the problem is 
to increase their interests.” In the thoughts and words of this wise 
teacher could lie many solutions to the problems of today. The thing 
which must be uppermost in our endeavor is to heighten the interests of 
the student concerning his own literature and to make of his study some- 
thing pleasurable rather than something repulsive. This will not be ac- 
complished with ease, for the very nature of the era in which we live 
fights against the youth’s appreciation of literature and his recognition 
of its worth. 

The times in which we live are turbulent and undecided. Conse- 
quently the youth are confused in their values. The cloud of war and 
impending doom hang threatingly over their heads. The young people 
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are grave and fatalistic. They seemingly want to accomplish nothing 
save to earn their share of the world’s riches, to marry and settle down 
with some feeling of security, however false a base it may rest upon. 
They seem to have no great ideas and are apparently content to merge 
and be lost in the group. Individualism seems to be as dormant as the 
proverbial “door nail.” 

“Why study English?” This is a question uppermost in the minds of 
high school students. I think the answer lies not in a list of a hundred 
or more reasons for the study of literature, but rather is to be found in 
the development of a teaching procedure that would lead the child to 
an answer realized by himself and for himself. 

I think we, as the next teaching generation, may go a long way in de- 
veloping this procedure. In our possession lie the means to make litera- 
ture take on the aspects of reality and become a fascination rather than 
a bore. The motion picture, phonographs, tape-recorders and numerous 
other audio-visual aids are at our command to give us a means, outside 
ourselves, to make literature and living, vibrant things for the student. 
No longer must the student rely upon himself to create the imagery in 
Macbeth. No longer must he rely upon a poorly prepared instructor 
for the soliloquy in Hamlet. His is a world in which nearly all may see 
and hear for themselves. 

Science, therefore, has given us the means to make great strides in 
the field of teaching and has given us a way in which to make English 
Literature of more interest to the student. Yet, this is not enough in 
itself. The quality of the teachers in our schools must be improved and 
this tremendous task lies mainly upon the shoulders of the administra- 
tion and faculty of the teachers’ colleges of the country. Many values 
are to be gained from the literature of a nation. Proper preparation 
of aspiring teachers and development of a better and better teaching 
procedures will therefore assure the society of a country of many values 
without which it would be as dull and meaningless as the “tinkling 
cymbal and sounding brass.” 
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Children’s Literature 


Acie, Nan H. & Witson, ELLEN. 
Three Boys and a Tugboat. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 121p. $2.25. 


Abercrombie, Benjamin and Christopher 
are back again. Their latest adventure takes 
place on their Uncle’s tugboat and includes 
floating a liner which had run aground and 
rescuing two bear cubs which had escaped 
from captivity. Boys from 7 to 11. 


ALLEN, Merrit P. The Flicker’s 
Feather. Longmans, Green & Co., 
1953. 220p. $2.75. 

Colorful and fast-moving is this exciting 
tale of Duff Johnson and his activities with 
Roger’s Rangers during the Revolutionary 
War. Boys 12 to 16 will like the authentic 


details and the historical characters who ap- 
pear on these pages. 


Anprews, Mary E. Messenger by 
Night. Longmans, Green & Co., 1953. 
206p. $2.75. 

This story of the modern invasion of the 
island of Rhodes is based on fact. The story 


tells of the part several young people played 
in freeing their country. Readers 11 to 14. 


BarRKER, MELVERN. Six O'Clock 
Rooster. Oxford University Press, 
1953. Unp. $2.50. 

Full page, bright illustrations and one or 


two line captions tell this delightful story 
of what happened to the city boy when he 
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Smith, 
James 
- Lynwood 


went to visit his country cousin. Children 
4 to 7. 


Barr, JANE. Policeman Paul. Al- 
bert Whitman & Co., 1952. Unp. $1.00. 


The duties of a policeman with emphasis 
on his friendliness told in brightly colored 
pictures and concise, easy to read text for 
readers from 5 to 7 and second grade social — 
studies units. 


Beatty, Hetry BuRLINGAME. Saint 
Francis and the Wolf. Houghton, Mif- 
flin, Boston, 1953. 29p. $2.50. 


The lovely legend of St. Francis of Assisi 
and how he tamed the wolf of Gubbio. 
Beautifully illustrated with bordered end 
pages containing the famous prayer for 
peace. This is a perfect book for readers 
from 4 to 8. 


Benn, Harry. Windy Morning. 
Harcourt, Brace, N.Y., cl1953. 6lp. 
$2.00. 


Children from 5 to 10 will like this col- 
lection of poems about trees, birds, kites, 
the sea and other subjects they know. 


Benary-IsBerT, Marcot. The Ark. 
Harcourt, Brace, N.Y., c1953. 246p. 
$2.50. 


A heartbreaking story of a German family 
fighting for survival in their defeated coun- 
try. Readers from 12 to 16 will be appalled 
at the hardships suffered by their German 
temporaries, and will be inspired by the 
courage with which they face the future. 











Benepict, Steve. The Little House 
on Wheels. Tell-Well Press, 1953. Unp. 
$1.00. 


Children from 4 to 9 will like this story 
of a family that lived in a trailer, following 
the crops from one end of the country to 
another, and what happened when the child 
of the family was ready to go to school. 


BENNETT, JoHN. Adapted by Ma- 
honey, Kathryn F. & Preble, Laura E. 
Master Skylark. Globe Book Co., 1953. 
292p. $2.24. 

A substantial school edition of this well- 


known classic for children. The adaptations 
have been made carefully. 


Beston, Henry. Henry Beston’s 


Fairy Tales. Aladdin Bks., 1952. 353p. 
$5.00. 


There are 19 stories in this collection, 
some of them old favorites and some which 
have not been published before. This com- 
pletely new edition with revised text is 
beautifully bound and designed and con- 
tains many excellent illustrations by Fritz 
Kredel. Readers from 8 to 12. 


Brack, Exisa. The Colt of Crippled 
Creek. The World Publishing Co., 
1953. 180p. $2.50. 

Readers from 9 to 14 will like this story 

of Clint Matthews and his colt, how they 
became involved in a unique community 
project and the colt became famous. 


Brack, InMA S. Pudge—A summer- 
time mixup. Holiday House, 1953. 
182p. $2.50. 


A summer holiday at the beach, a boy who 
appears to want to spoil all the fun, and a 
mix-up about a hobby contest add up to 
entertainment for readers from 8 to 12. 


Biackwoop, Mrs. Giapys R. Whis- 
tle for Cindy. Albert Whitman & Co., 
1952. Unp. $1.50. 

Excellent full-page illustrations help to 
tell the charming story of Cynthia, her 


puppy Cindy, and a magic whistle. Readers 
from 5 to 8. 


BLEEKER, Sonia. The Crow Indians. 
William Morrow & Co., 1953. 156p. 
$2.00. 


Fifth in the series on North American 
Indian Tribes is this excellent story of the 
life and customs of the nomad Crows. Mi- 
nutely detailed illustration by Althea Karr 


add to the value of this volume for readers 
8 to 12. 


Biyton, Eni. Before I Go to Sleep. 
Little, Brown & Co., 1953. 118p. $2.50. 

A book of Bible stories and prayers for 
bedtime worship written especially to be 
used by and with children. The material 
translates religion into the every day life 
of the child in a most effective manner. 


Biyton, Enmp. The Circus of Ad- 
venture. St. Martin’s Press, 1953. 
316p. $2.00. 


The 10 to 14 crowd will welcome this new 
story of Enid Blyton’s pet foursome and 
their parrot Kiki. This time they are in- 
volved with a strange boy, politics, gypsies 
and bears, and a kidnapping. As usual, all 
ends well, 


BracKER, CHARLES E. The Rumpus 
Remarkable Kitten. Avon Publishing 
Co., 1953. Unp. $.25. 

A funny little story, gaily illustrated, of a 


cat who dreamed he was a tiger. Children 
5 to 8. 


Bracpon, Lituran J. (Mrs.) The 
Land of Joan of Arc, rev. ed. J. B. 
Lippincott, 1952. 120p. $2.50. 


Revised and brought up to date is this 
concise history of France. Two new chap- 
ters cover the period after World War I, 
and the volume is illustrated with 32 photo- 
graphs, and contains an index and pro- 
nunciation key. This is an interesting and 
informative outline of French history for 
readers from 10 up. 


Brenner, Anita. A Hero by Mis- 
take. William R. Scott, Inc., 1953. 
43p. $2.00. 

A fascinating story of Dionisio, the In- 
dian, who was afraid of many things, even 
his shadow. How he conquered his fears is 
told here briefly and delightfully in prose 
and wonderful pictures by Jean Charlot. 
Children 5 to 9 and their parents. 


Brier, Howarp M. Cinder Cyclone. 
Random House, 1952. 233p. $2.50. 

This is a fast moving story of track 
rivalry in high school and college high- 


lighted by an auto wreck and a helicopter 
flight. Boys 11 to 15. 


Brinuart, Betty. Golden Men of 
Mitas Town. Pageant Press, 1952. 
160p. $3.00. 
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This is a suspense story for readers 8 to 
12 concerning Princess Ella, and her capture 
by Sir Gregor of Mitas Town where every- 
thing, even the people, are made of gold. 


Brown, Bitt. Roaring River. Cow- 
ard-McCann, N.Y., c1953. 250p. $2.75. 


A geological expedition to the Bareli 
River, near the frontier between India and 
Tibet, a native boy who behaves in strange 
fashion, and an emotionally unstable mem- 
ber of the expedition combine to make this 
an absorbing story of adventure for boys 
12 to 16. 


Brown, Marcaret Wise. Sleepy 
ABC. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard C., 
1953. Unp. $2.00. 


A new color technique in the illustrations 
by Esphyr Slobodkina, and sleepy descrip- 
tions of each letter of the alphabet combine 
to make this a wonderful book, for the 2 to 
6 crowd. 


Brown, Pameta. Family Troupe. 
Harcourt, Brace, N.Y., cl1953. 245p. 
$2.75. 


All the pleasures, as well as the troubles 
of a traveling theatrical troupe in Victorian 
England are vividly described in this de- 
lightful story of the theatre and the Man- 
nering family. The many line drawings by 
Robert Frankenburg add much to this 
charming novel for girls from 12 to 16. 


Burcwyn, MEBANE H. Penny Rose. 
Oxford University Press, 1952. 223p. 
$3.00. 

When Penny Wilder’s father was acci- 
dentally killed she had to decide whether 
to keep the family land and work it herself, 
or to follow her wishes. How she comes to a 
decision, and how it brings her prosperity 
and romance, make a moving story which 
will appeal to girls 13 to 16. 


Carey, M. C., editor. Fairy Tales of 
Long Ago. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 
243p. $1.75. 

There are 23 ever-popular tales in this 
collection including such favorites as “Blue- 
beard,” “Sleeping Beauty,” “Jack and the 
Bean-Stalk,” “The White Cat” and “Dapple- 
grim.” Readers from 5 to 10 will want this 
beautifully bound and designed volume. 


CaRROLL, RuTH and Carro.t, La- 
TROBE. Salt and Pepper. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 32p. $2.00. 


When young Pepper and his dog Salt 
learned that they were to move from their 
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home in the valley to the top of a high, high 
hill, they were furious and had tantrums. 
But when the moving van reached the house 
on the hill all the dogs and boys and girls 
in the neighborhood followed it and, when 
the box of toys burst open, all the children 
helped in rounding them up. This is a de- 
lightful story with perfect illustrations for 
readers 6 to 10. 


CHANDLER, EpNA WALKER. Cowboy 
Sam and Shorty. Beckley-Cardy, Chi- 
cago, 1953. 67p. $1.32. 


A first grade reader, with many attractive 
3 color drawings by Jack Merryweather, 
which tells a story of interest to reader from 
6 to 8. 


Ciewes, Dorotny. The Mystery of 
the Scarlet Daffodil. Coward-McCann, 
N.Y., 1953. 246p. $2.50. 


An exciting mystery story with an English 
setting plus a tremendous store of informa- 
tion on gardening, especially bulbs, for 
readers 9 to 13. 


Cioutier, Heten H. Sim Barton, 
Girl Radio Operator. Pageant Press, 
1952. 17lp. $2.50. 


Girls from 12 to 16 will probably enjoy 
this romantic tale of attractive Sim Barton, 
First Class Radio Operator, whose license 
brought her a husband. 


Coomss, CHARLES, editor. 
Readers Railroad Stories. 
Press, 1953. 192p. $2.50. 


Boys 8 to 12 will like the 8 stories in this 
collection. All are full to suspense and em- 
phasize courage and responsibility. 


Coy, Harotp. The Real Book About 
Rivers. Garden City Books, 1953. 
192p. $1.25. 


A most informative book containing facts 
and stories, about the formation of rivers, 
how they effect history and how man has 
harnessed their power. Included are de- 
scriptions of all the rivers of America and 
the larger rivers of other lands. Readers 
8 to 14. 


Criss, Mitprep. Abigail Adams: 
Leading Lady. Dodd, Mead, N.Y., 
1952. 248p. $3.00. 


A romantic biography of the only first 
lady to become mother of a president. Lilus- 
trated with many photographs and contain- 
ing a list of books for further reading this 
volume should appeal to girls from 12 to 16. 


Young 
Lantern 











Crist, Epa and Ricuarp. The Good 
Ship Spider Queen. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1953. 184p. $2.50. 


There are some wonderful moments in 
this story about seven junior high school 
boys who wanted a boat of their own. How 
they managed to get one—involving all the 
townspeople in their effort—makes a fast- 
moving, entertaining, and very funny story 
for boys 9 to 12. 


Crump, IrviNG, selector. Boys’ Life 
Book of Scout Stories. Doubleday & 
Co., 1953. 219p. $2.50. 

Here are fifteen excellent stories of Scout 
activities, selected from BOYS’ LIFE 


MAGAZINE, certain to be popular with 
boys from 11 to 14. 


Cumminc, Marian. Just Like Nancy. 
Harcourt, Brace, N.Y., 1953. 174p. 
$2.50. 


An utterly charming story of practical, 
7-year-old Nancy and her 9-year-old sister 
Marjory who was just the opposite. The 
author catches perfectly the point of view of 
the growing girl and readers who read ALL 
ABOUT MARJORY will want this one in 
order to catch up on the doing of this 
Texas family in 1906. 


Curtis, Atice Turner. A Little 
Maid of Bunker Hill. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1952. 239p. $2.50. 

Girls 8 to 12 will enjoy this story of Revo- 


lutionary days and of Millicent Austin who 
was able to help the American cause. 


Curtis, Atice Turner. A Little 
Maid of Mohawk Valley. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1952. 203p. $2.50. 

An exciting story of two girls and an 
Indian who captured them and how this re- 


sulted in good for the American Army in 
1777. Girls 8 to 12. 


Curtis, Atice Turner. A Little 
Maid of Old Connecticut. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1953. 213p. $2.50. 

The story of the life of a little girl living 
in Connecticut during the time of the Ameri- 


can Revolution. Well suited for use in the 
middle grades. 


Decker, Duane. Switch Hitter. 
William Morrow & Co., 1953. 218p. 
$2.50. 


Russ Woodward was the best center 
fielder the Blue Sox had ever had but he 


wouldn’t take orders, and insisted on play- 
ing a lone game. What the manager did 
about all this and how Russ worked out his 
problems makes a fascinating story for base- 
ball fans from 12 to 16. 


DenKkes, Evetyn S. The Young 
Viking Warrior. A story of the ninth 
century. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1953. 211p. 
$2.50. 


A suspenseful and fast moving story of 
danger and intrigue back in the 9th cen- 
tury. Lots of colorful detail makes this 
story appealing to readers 10 to 14. 


Dio.e, Puruipre. The Undersea Ad- 
venture. Julian Messner, Inc., 1953. 


236p. $4.50. 


There are all kinds of fascinating things 
under the sea and, in this book which is a 
combination of autobiography and adventure 
and history, the author opens up a whole 
new world. Readers who liked THE SEA 
AROUND US will want to read this one. 


Dosss, Rost. Michael’s Friends. 
Coward-McCann, N.Y., 1953. Unp. 
$2.00. 


Marvelous pictures of the Bronx by Flavia 
Gag help tell this charming story of a boy 
who made friends with a puppy, a kitten 
and a pig, right in New York City. Readers 
4 to 8. 


Dotcu, Epwarp W. and MARGUE- 
RITE P. Animal Stories in Basic Vo- 
cabulary. Garrard Press, 1952. 163p. 


A real help for teachers looking for easy 
and interesting reading for first grade. 


Downey, Farrrax. Trail of the Iron 
Horse. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 
179p. $2.50. 


The building of the first transcontinental 
railroad as witnessed by two young engi- 
neers. This story has everything—suspense, 
jealousy, a touch of romance, all against 
the stirring background of the railroad race. 
Readers 12 to 16. 


Driccs, Howarp Roscoe. George, 
The Handcart Boy. Aladdin Books, 
1952. 80p. $2.00. 


Not many people have heard of the mem- 
vers of the Mormon Church from Manches- 
ter, England, who reached America in 1857 
and transported their household goods in 
handcarts to Utah. This is an exciting story 
of that expedition which will appeal to read- 
ers from 8 to 12. 
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Earte, Oxtve L. Robins in the 
Garden. William Morrow & Co., 1953. 
63p. $2.00. 


Nature study units from the Ist through 
the 3rd grades and readers from 6 to 10 will 
find this book, with its large, clear type and 
beautiful detailed illustrations, informative 
.are interesting reading about the life of the 
robin. 


EpsTEIN, SAMUEL and WILLIAMS, 
Beryt. The Real Book About Spies. 
Garden City Books, Garden City, N.Y., 
1953. 192p. $1.25. 


Here are 12 true spy stories—from the 12 
spies chosen by Moses to go into Canaan to 
the Atom bomb spies. Excellent illustrations 
by John Pfiffner, an index and a list of spies 
for further reading add to the value of the 
book for readers 8 to 14. 


Evers, ALF. Bobby’s Happy Days. 
Rand McNally & Co., 1953. Unp. 
$2.50. 


This Junior Literary Guild Selection tells 
of one day in the life of a small boy. The 
charming illustrations by Marjorie Cooper 
picture the boy from the time he rises in 
the morning, through all the activities of the 
day, until he goes to bed to dream of to- 
morrow. Children 5 to 8. 


Even, Davip. The Story of Jerome 
Kern. Henry Holt & Co., 1953. 148p. 
$2.50. 


A fascinating and informative biography 
of one of America’s best loved composers. 
Valuable, too, as a reference tool, since it 
lists all of his compositions, all his plays, 
symphonic works, and recordings. An index 
makes all this information easily accessible. 
Readers from 12 up. 


FELsEN, Henry Grecor. Cub Scout 
At Last! Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1952. 13lp. $2.00. 

The fun of Cub Scouting as well as the 
serious purposes of the Scouts are explained 


in this story which will appeal to boys from 
7 to 10. 


Foster, Doris VAN Liew. Tell Me 
Little Boy. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co., 1953. Unp. $2.00. 

Gaily colored pictures by Roger Duvoisin 
help to tell this story of one small and 
all the things he would like to be for chil- 


dren from 3 to 7. 
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FRANCOISE. Biquette, the White 
Goat. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 
Unp. $2.00. 


Exquisitely colored, full-page pictures and 
easy to read type tell the story of why the 
goat had a red flannel coat, and the ad- 
ventures she had when she wore it. Children 
3 to 6. 


Frazier, Neta L. Little Rhody. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1953. 152p. 
$2.75. 


A charming family story about a ten year 
old girl and her family, their move from 
New York to Michigan, and LITTLE RHO- 
DY’S efforts to earn the right to her name 
Rhoda. Girls 8 to 12. Especially good for 
reading aloud. 


FREER, MARJORIE MUELLER. Gay 
Enterprises. Julian Messner, Inc., 
1952. 176p. $2.50. 


Gay Hollister learned that the old story 
about the man who made a better mouse 
trap was true when all the sailing and 
yachting parties on Long Island Sound 
made a path to her door to buy her baked 
goods. How she made a success of her busi- 
ness and married the man she wanted is a 
smooth, entertaining story for girls 12 to 16. 


FRIEDMAN, Friepa. Pat and Her 
Policeman. William Morrow & Co., 
1953. 159p. $2.50. 


Pat Weaver, daughter of a New York 
policeman, always let her imagination run 
away with her when she told about her 
father’s exploits. How she learned to dis- 
tinguish between truth and fiction makes a 
charming story of a very real girl for readers 
from 8 to 12. 


Gatcano, Rutu. The Wishing Siar. 
Pageant Press, 1952. 88p. $2.50. 


This is an interesting fantasy to be read 
to children 4 to 8. The small type makes it 
unattractive for young readers. 


Garst, SHANNON. Chief Joseph of 
the Nez Percés. Julian Messner, Inc., 
1953. 184p. $2.75. 


An Indian biography with its setting in 
the Northwest. A useful volume that can be 
read with interest by many different age- 
groups in the upper grades and high school. 














Grincuuts, Dirk. Here Comes the 
Bookmobile. Albert Whitman & Co., 
1952. 47p. $2.00. 


What a bookmobile is, what the book- 
mobile librarian does, the communities serv- 
iced by the bookmobile, are all clearly de- 
scribed in this informative, well illustrated 
book for readers from 8 to 11. 


Grosscup, CiypeE. The Winning 
Spirit. A. S. Barnes & Co., 1953. 160p. 
$2.00. 


This book should make interesting reading 
for the juvenile set. The moral of sub- 
ordinating individual prejudices to the wel- 
fare of the group is effectively related. 


Hae, KATHLEEN. Manda. Coward- 
McCann, N.Y., 1953. 30p. $2.50. 


The author of HENRIETTA THE FAITH- 
FUL HEN tells here of a precocious cow 
who wanted to see the world before settling 
down. The preparations for her boat trip 
to Ireland, her adventures there and her re- 
turn make a hilarious story with delightful 
pictures for readers from 6 to 60. 


Harpy, THomas. Our Exploits at 
West Poley. Oxford Book Co., 1952.; 
109p. $2.50. 


This excellent story, which first appeared 
as a serial in HOUSEHOLD magazine in 
1892-93, is certain to appeal to any boy from 
11 to 14 who has ever explored a cave. The 
two young, English heroes of this book di- 
vert the village stream, cause all kinds of 
mischief thereby, and almost lose their lives 
when trapped in their cave. : 


Heat, Epirn. Tim Trains His Ter- 
rier. Albert Whitman & Co., 1952. 
28p. $1.50. 


Boys and girls from 7 to 10, who have 
pet dogs, will find this story, illustrated by 
Marge Opitz, informative and entertaining. 
It includes the five basic commands estab- 
lished by the American Kennel Club and a 
number of suggestions on how to instill good 
manners into pet dogs. 


HEITMAN, ERNESTINE. Rosy the 
Skunk. Pageant Press, 1952. Unp. 
$1.50. 


Rhyming text and black and white illus- 
trations by Al Kilgore tell the delightful 
story of Rosy Jasmine Eau de Cologne for 
children 3 to 6. 


Heim, Rutw H. Mr. Putterbee’s 
Jungle. Oxford University Press, 1953. 
47p. $2.25. 


A completely captivating story for the 6 to 
10 crowd about a man who neglected half 
his lawn, grew it into a jungle and, when 
investigated by the city clean-up committee, 
discovered it housed a tiger. Parents and 
teachers too, will enjoy this tale with its 
many exciting illustrations by Madeleine 
Gekiere. 


Hocue, Dock. Bob Clifton: African 
Planter. Henry Holt & Co., Inc., N.Y., 
1953. 152p. $2.50. 


Another exciting story of the young 
American who, in his father’s absence, is 
responsible for running their coffee planta- 
tion in Africa. Everything goes well until 
Bob receives a strange package, and dis- 
covers tracks of nu-sutu—a legendary figure 
of evil. How Bob solves the mysteries makes 
a thriller for boys 11 to 14. 


Hoxserc, Ruta L. Tam Morgan: 
the Liveliest Girl in Salem. Doubleday 
& Co., 1953. 224p. $2.50. 

Wonderful black and white illustrations 
by Peter Spier help tell this story of young 


Tam Morgan and her unorthodox behavior 
in Salem in the 1790’s. Girls 9 to 12. 


HoLianp, Janice. The Story of 
Washington, D.C. They Built a City. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. Unp. 
$2.50. 


Here is the story of how and why the site 
of the capital city was selected and how 
the city was planned. Here, also, are stories 
of various buildings and the people who 
were concerned with them. Brightly colored 
pictures and easy to read type make this the 
perfect introduction to Washington, D.C., for 
children from 7 to 14. 


Hope, Laura Lee. The Bobbsey 
Twins: At Whitesail Harbor. Grosset 
& Dunlap, Inc., 1952. 185p. $.95. 


The 45th book in the Bobbsey Twins 
Series follows exactly the same pattern as 
the others in the series, and will be greeted 
with delight by girls from 7 to 10. 


Hosty, Rev. Tomas J. Good Morn- 
ing Boys and Girls. Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1952. 146p. $2.75. 

Christian doctrine presented in forty short 


stories for use of teachers and parents. Chil- 
dren from 6 to 9. 
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Howarp, Joan. The Summer Is 
Magic. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
1952. 182p. $2.50. 

Boys and girls who enjoyed THE 13TH 
IS MAGIC will want to follow Ronnie and 
Gillian on their trip to the country with the 
cat Merlin. Although designed for ages 8 to 
12 readers of all ages with a taste for fan- 
tasy will like Mrs. Maxurbanipul, whose 
snapdragons really snapped, and whose main 
interest was in growing power plants; Mr. 
Weatherbee who really saved daylight, and 
the other unconventional friends of two 
charming children. 


Huey, Epwarp G. What Makes the 
Wheels Go Round. rev. ed. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., Inc., 1953. 176p. $3.00. 

First published in 1940 this book has be- 
come the standard introduction to physics 
for readers from 12 up. The revision con- 
sists of bringing all material up to date. 


Hurp, Epirn T. and Hurp, CLem- 
ENT. Somebody's House. Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co., 1953. 42p. $2.00. 

How a house is built, from the plans of 
the architect to the moving in of the owners, 
is told here in pictures and easy to under- 
stand text for readers 6 to 10. 


Jauss, ANNE Marie. Wise and 
Otherwise. David McKay Co., 1953. 
Unp. $2.50. 


The proverbs in this collection and the 
wonderful pictures that illustrate them will 
appeal to all ages from 3 up. 


Jervis, MARGARET, selector. The 
Jolly Book of Mother Goose. Avon 
Publishing Co., 1953. Unp. $.25. 


A gay presentation, in modern dress, of 
the more familiar Rhymes for children 3 
to 


Jervis, MARGARET, selector. Old 
MacDonald Had a Farm. Avon Pub- 
lishing Co., 1953. Unp. $.25. 


Delectable full-page, full-color 
of the old farmer and his animals 
dren 4 to 7. 


ictures 
or chil- 


JounsTone, MuriEL. Princess Pat 
the Paddle Boat. Avon Publishing 
Company, 1953. Unp. $.25. Jolly 
Books. 


The captain of the old paddle boat took 
a last trip down the river the day before 
the boat was to be demolished. Children 
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5 to 8 will enjoy reading of the events of 
that trip and will like the bright illustration. 


Jones, Mary Auice. Bible Stories. 
Rand McNally Co., 1952. 113p. $2.95. 


Beautifully illustrated by Manning de V. 
Lee this book contains twenty stories based 
on the Old and New Testaments. Abraham, 
Esau and Jacob, Ruth, Samuel, Jesus, Paul 
and many others come alive, here, for 
readers from 5 up. 


Jupp, Frances K. The Crimson 
Brier Bush. Garden City Books, 1952. 
206p. $.95. 


Kay Tracy fans from 10 to 14 will enjoy 
this story of her latest adventure—about an 
abandoned baby and Kay’s efforts to track 
down its parents and their blackmailers. 


Kantor, MacKInuay. Gettysburg. 
Random House, Inc., 1952. 189p. 
$1.50. 


The men and women of Gettysburg, as 
well as the soldiers of both armies, come 
alive in this moving story of the bloodiest 
battle of the War between the States. Beau- 
tifully designed, with excellent type and 
many lively illustrations by Donald McKay, 
this book will appeal to readers from 10 to 
14. 


KEENE, Frances W. Toy Fun Book. 
Seahorse Press, 1953. 128p. $1.00. 


A “things-to-do” book for grade school 
boys and girls that might have some passing 
value to youngsters convalescing, on train 
trips, and in other situations where quiet 
jobs are in order. 


KELLY, Eric PHiLBroox. The Land 
of the Polish People, rev. ed. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1952. 84p. $2.50. 


This revised editien carries the history of 
Poland right up to the resistance action of 
1939. Very readable, with thirty-seven pho- 
tographs, an index and a guide to pronun- 
ciation this is an excellent study of a not too 
familiar country for readers from 10 up. 


KineMAN, LEE. Peter’s Long Walk. 
Doubleday & Co., 1953. 47p. $2.50. 


This is a beautiful book for children 4 to 
8. The story concerns Peter, just five years 
old, who walked to town looking for friends 
but found, when he returned home, that he 
had a great many in his own backyard! 
Wonderful full-page illustrations by Barbara 
Cooney and large clear type make this a 
welcome book for beginner readers. 











Kyte, ExisaBetH. The Captain's 
House. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 
1953. 246p. $2.75. 


A haunted house rented by a seemingly 
snobbish family, a small boy whose existence 
is kept secret, two fur-coated, bearded 
strangers, and the muddled politics of Da- 
nubia, all combine to make this a top-notch 
mystery story for readers 9 to 14 who like 
Scottish stories. 


LANDON, MARGARET and Law, FRep- 
ERICK H. school ed. Anna and the 
King of Siam. Globe Book Co., 1953. 
324p. $2.24. 

Readers from 11 to 14 will enjoy this de- 
lightful story with its excellent descriptions 
of customs and like in 19th century Siam. 
Illustrations are from the movie and each 


chapter has a “questions for discussion” 
section. 


Lantz, J. Epwarp, ed. Stories to 
Grow By. Association Press, 1953. 
198p. $2.95. 

13 selected short stories, taken from popu- 
lar magazines from 1950 to 1952, chosen for 


their moral and religious implications as 
well as for their entertainment value. 


LATTIMORE, ELEANOR FRrANcEs. WU, 
the Gatekeeper’s Son. William Morrow 
& Co., 1953. 128p. $2.00. 

This pleasant little story of an adven- 


turous Chinese boy depicts the customs of 
old China for readers 6 to 10. 


LEARNED, RacHEL. Mrs. Roo and 
the Bunnies. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
N.Y., 1953. 30p. $2.25. 

Concise text and wonderful illustrations 
by Tom Funk tell this story of a gullible 
kangaroo who agreed to baby-sit four bun- 
nies for their mother who was mad about 
hats. What happened to all of them makes 
a hilarious tale for readers from 4 to 80. 


LEAONARD, Burcess, Second-Season 
Jinx. J. B. Lippincott, Co., 1953. 222p. 
$2.50. 

This is a tense, fast story of a bonus 
baseball player. It should be extremely 
interesting to the high school baseball player 
or any youthful lover of sports. 


Locxripce, Frances. The Lucky 
Cat. J. B. Lippincott, Co., 1953. 89p. 
$2.25. 


Children from 8 to 12, and Siamese cat 
fanciers of all ages will like this story of 
the kitten Flutters who, just after reaching 
her new home in the city, went exploring 
and got lost. How she made out is an ex- 
citing adventure tale. 


Lonpon, Jack. Smoke Bellew. 
World Publishing Co., 1953. 269p. 
$2.75. 


This story of the Yukon gold rush with 
its desperate adventure, and lusty humor is 
Jack London at his best. Readers from 14 
up. 


LoncstRETH, T. Morris. Camping 
Like Crazy. Macmillan Co., 1953. 
242p. $2.75. 


A book for upper elementary and Junior 
high school age boys. It is interesting, full 
of action and well written. The plot is fic- 
tional but many incidents typical of boys 
are included, There are a few line drawing 
illustrations. 


LucKHARDT, Mitprep G. Coast 
Guard to the Rescue. Julian Messner, 
Inc., 1953. 6lp. $1.60. 


Social studies units in grades 3 to 5 will 
find the information given here about the 
Coast Guard useful, and readers from 8 to 
10 will find this story of storm and dramatic 
rescue very thrilling. 


Lyons, Dorotuy. Bluegrass Cham- 
pion (Harlequin Hullabaloo). Grosset 
& Dunlay, Inc., 1953. 270p. $1.25. 


Horse fans from 11 to 14 will enjoy this 
reprint of the story of a spotted horse and 
his attempts to compete with fine Saddle- 
breds. 


MACDONALD, ZILLAH K. Fireman For 
a Day. Julian Messner, Inc., 1952. 
62p. $1.50. 


There is a great deal of information about 
fire fighting in this story of three children 
who learned about fire control from the 
captain of a hook and ladder company, and 
who were able to make good use of their 
knowledge. Children 8 to 10. 


McGintey, Puytus. The Make- 
Believe Twins. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1953. 47p. $2.50. 

A delightfully imaginative picture—story 
book about the doings of Peter and Penny 
the twins. The text, which is rhymed, tells 
of their activities as pirates, lions, mermaid 
and merman, as butterflies and birds, and 
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the illustrations catch the spirit exactly. 
Children from 4 to 8. 


McGuire, Frances. Indian Drums 
Beat Again. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1953. 
123p. $2.50. 


Mackinac Island is the scene of this in- 
teresting story of the Ojibways and how 
they have adapted themselves to the chang- 
ing times. 12 year old Rocky Mathews, a 
visitor to the Island, has an exciting summer 
through his friendship with young Strong 
Eagle, and winds up by becoming a member 
of the tribe. Readers 8 to 12. 


Matet, Orier. Beginner’s Luck. 
Little, Brown & Co., 1953. 252p. $2.75. 

An improbable but highly entertaining 
story of three English children, rigidly 
brought up by their Aunt Horatia, who 
broke away from their home and became suc- 
cessful on the stage. Girls from 8 to 12. 


MAtvern, Giapys. Hollywood Star. 
Julian Messner, Inc., 1953. 182p. 
$2.50. 

Girls 12 to 16 who are interested in ballet 
will enjoy this story of young Gloria Whit- 
comb, New York ballerina, who has con- 


tracted to play the part of Anna Pavlova in 
the movie version of her life. 


Marriott, Auice Lee. /ndians of 
the Four Corners. Thomas Y- Crowell 
Co., 1952. 229p. $2.75. 

Here is factual information about the 
Anasazi Indians and their descendants, the 
Pueblos. Presented in lively and graphic 
style is this detailed account of their daily 
lives—their work and their play for readers 
12 to 16. 

MARSHALL, CATHERINE. God Loves 
You. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953. 
A7p. $2.00. 

Children from 6 to 10, of all faiths, will 
enjoy and profit from these delightfully in- 
formal verses, stories, and suggestions for 
prayer. 

May, Rosautinp G. The Rose Tree 
That Wouldn’t Bloom and other Tales. 
Exposition Press, 1952. 46p. $1.50. 

Here are three pleasant stories—ideal for 
the sensitive child—in the Hans Christian 


Anderson tradition. Good reading material 
for children 4 to 7. 


Mayer, Jane. Betsy Ross and the 
Flag. Random House, 1952. 173p. 
$1.50. 
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Here is a richly detailed story of Phila- 
delphia in the days before, during and after 
the revolution, and of Betsy Griscom Ross 
who made the first flag of the U.S.A. Read- 
ers 10 to 14. 


Montcomery, RuTHERFoRD G. The 
Golden Stallion’s Revenge. Little, 
Brown & Co., 1953. 242p. $2.75. 


Readers from 11 to 14 who liked THE 
CAPTURE OF THE GOLDEN STALLION 
will want to read this new story of Charlie 
Carter and his horse, their bout with rustlers 
and how the STALLION got even with them. 


Muscrave, Firorence. Oh Sarah. 
Ariel Books, N.Y., 1953. 247p. $2.75. 


Sarah thought it was bad enough being a 
minister’s daughter, having to wear made- 
over clothes, never having the things other 
girls had, and always having to be a good 
example, but when her parents took in her 
two baby cousins it was the last straw. 
Sarah’s troubles and how she adjusted to 
them make excellent reading for girls 9 to 
12. The many illustrations by Rober Candy 
add much to the story. 


NOLAN, JEANETTER Covert. Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Julian Messner, Inc., 
1953. 182p. $2.75. 


A brief, well-done biography written for 
use by students in the upper grades and 
junior high school. It would also be highly 
useful for many senior high students. 


Novincer, VIRGINIA. Tommy-On- 
Time. Albert Whitman & Co., 1952. 
Unp. $1.50. 


Many gay full-color and black and white 
illustrations by Katherine Evans help to tell 
this delightful little story of how and why 
Tommy-Too-Late became Tommy-On-Time 
for children 5 to 8. 


- O’Hearn, Nita. Little Engine Out 
West. Avon Publishing Co., Unp. $.25. 

Brilliantly colored illustrations and mini- 
mum of text make this story of the first 


trans-continental railroad entertaining for 
children 5 to 8. 


Orro, Marcaret G. Stephen’s Train. 
Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1953. Unp. 
$2.00. 


Children from 5 to 8 will love this story, 
with its very realistic drawings by Mary 
Stevens, about Stephen’s train ride to visit 
his grandmother in the city and all the 
things that happened to him on that ride. 











Owen, Russett. The Conquest of 
the North and South Poles. Random 
House, Inc., 1952. 190p. $1.50. 


The beauties and dangers of polar regions 
are described here in graphic terms by a 
member of the first airplane expedition to 
the South Pole. Beautifully illustrated by 
Lynd Ward this story will appeal to readers 
from 10 to 15 who like exploration and dis- 
covery. 


PatmMeErR, NENA. That Stewart Girl. 
William Morrow & Co., 1953. 246p. 
$2.50. 


Petra Stewart was the ugly duckling of 
the senior class at Millville High. What 
she did about making a place for herself 
with her classmates makes entertaining and 
perhaps, helpful reading for girls from 12 to 
16. 


ParRKE, JoHN. Amos: the Beagle 
With a Plan. Pantheon Books, Inc., 
1953. 157p. $2.50. 


Dog lovers from 8 to 12 will be entranced 
with this story of a beagle hound that was 
left behind when his family moved to an- 
other state and how he trailed them to their 
new home. 


Patrerson, Emma L. The World 
Turned Upside Down. Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1953. 281p. $3.00. 


An unusual story of the Revolutionary 
War of which the protagonist is 18 year old 
Dirk Hollenbeck, a tenant farmer near 
King’s Ferry on the Hudson River. His ef- 
forts to save his patron’s estate, his divided 
loyalties, and his love for his patron’s daugh- 
ter are certain to appeal to girls‘ from 12 
to 16. 


PuHetps, MarcareT. Territory Boy 
. . » Macrae-Smith Co., 1953. 224p. 
$2.75. 


A story of life in the Arizona Territory 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. A highly-readable account designed 
for use by students in the upper grades and 
junior high school. 


PuiLBRook, CLem. Key Log. Mac- 
Millan Co., 1953. 188p. $2.75. 


When this story opens Tom King, 17 year 
old grandson of a wealthy lumberman, has 
just been expelled from his third school. 
How he takes a job at a lumber camp under 
an assumed name, overcomes his selfishness, 
works out his problems, and becomes a first 
rate woodsman and river man makes exciting 
reading for boys 11 to 15. 


Potter, Miriam C. Here Comes 
Mrs. Goose. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1951. 
159p. $2.65. 


Mrs. Goose forgets dinner dates, thinks 
movies are real, cuts off the goat’s beard 
and does many other things that children 
4 to 8 will find almost unbearably funny. 


Price, Hitpa C. No Way Back. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1953. 192p. $2.50. 


Girls from 12 to 16 who like historical 
novels will probably enjoy this story of a 
teen-age girl and her activities during the 
civil war in England when Charles the First 
was king. There is a great deal of interest- 
ing detail woven into the story and the book 
is well illustrated by Christine Price. 


PROVENSEN, ALICE and PROVENSEN, 
Martin. The Animal Fair. Simon & 
Schuster, Inc., 1952. 76p. $2.50. 

This is a wonderful collection of stories, 
rhymes, puzzles and wonderful, gaily colored 
pictures, about all kinds of animals. Chil- 


dren from 4 to 8 when they can get it away 
from their parents. 


QuaiL, Dave. The Little Lion. Ariel 
Books, N.Y., 1953. 40p. $2.50. 


Brightly colored, full-page illustrations 
and concise captions tell two stories in this 
excellent little book. One “The Strange 
Thing,” what happened when the lion cub 
made a boat and went to sea; the other, 
“Throwing Stones,” is a moral tale about 
what happens to evil doers. Both are fun 
for readers 2 to 5. 


ReEYNOLDs, Dickson. The Fur Bri- 
gade. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1953. 
207p. $2.75. 

A novel of the fur trade in the Columbia 


River Valley, designed for use by students 
in the upper grades and junior high school. 


Ricu, Louise Dickinson. Trail to 
the North. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952. 
213p. $2.50. 

Boys and girls from 12 to 16 will like this 
story of the Maine woods with its exciting 
search for a missing lumberjack, and its pic- 


ture of the daily life of the men who work 
in lumber camps. 


Roserts, Jim. The Real Book About 
Camping. Garden City Books, 1953. 
192p. $1.25. 


An excellent book for campers from 8 to 
14, containing pointers on what to wear, 
what and how to cook, fire building and 
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outdoor sanitation and a million other perti- 
nent facts. 


Ross, Frank, Jr. Ben Franklin— 
Scientist. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
1952. 128p. $2.75. 


Young folks’ story of the amazing experi- 
menter, with details of his better-known 
devices—the new stove, musical glasses, 
lightning-catching kite, handing lamp, sea 
anchor—plus innumerable minor tools and 
conveniences he invented. His major studies 
—as the Gulf Stream, the weather move- 
ments—are included. A fascinating book. 


Russet, Betty. Run Sheep—Run. 
Albert Whitman & Co., 1952. Unp. 
$1.00. 


Many full-color illustrations by Mary Gehr 
and concise, entertaining text tell the story 
of the activities of Jack and Joe on their 
grandfather’s farm. The coming of the two 
lambs Bumpy and Jumpy added much to 
their fun. Readers 4 to 7. 


SaFier, DanreEL Epwin. The Listen- 
ing Book. Caxton Printers, 1952. 155p. 
$4.00. 

A collection of stories and rhymes de- 
signed to be read to young children, all 
geared to giving the listeners an opportunity 
to respond actively to the tales. An attrac- 
tive emphasis on good child-like humor 
pervades. 

Scuatz, ALBERT and RIEDMAN, 
SaraH R. The Story of Microbes. 
Harper & Bros., 1952. 172p. $2.75. 

What microbes are, how they were dis- 
covered, and how we put them to work for 


us are explained here in easy to understand 
terms for readers 10 to 14. 


SCHETTLER, AMANDA. The Adven- 
tures of Mike and Fanny. 3rd rev. ed., 
Exposition Press, 1952. 47p. $2.00. 

This is a very funny story about a dog and 
a goat and the scrapes they managed to get 
into. Children 4 to 7 will enjoy hearing 
this one read aloud. 

ScHLein, MrmriaM. The Four Little 
Foxes. William R. Scott, Inc., 1953. 
Unp. $2.00. 

This story, with oddly colored illustrations 
by Luis Quintanilla, tells the story of the fox 
from its birth to maturity. Children from 
5 to 8. 

Scott, SaLLy. Jonathan. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., Inc., 1953. Unp. $2.00. 
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Children from 6 to 10 will love this story 
of the cat who, when winter came, chose a 
family to live with and made them like it. 
The wonderful illustrations by Beth Krush 
catch all the humor of the story. 


SELLEW, CATHARINE F. The Jolly 
Bunny Book. Avon Publishing Co., 
1953. Unp. $.25. 


This is a charming little story of the 
Easter Bunny and of the many things he 
does for children 4 to 6. 


SetsaM, MiLuicent. All Kinds of 
Babies and How T, William 


hey Grow. 
R. Scott, Inc., 1953. Unp. $2.00. 


Children from 4 to 7 will enjoy these full 
page illustrations by Helen Ludwig and 
learn from them and the easy to understand 
text that all living things reproduce their 
own kinds. 


SEVERN, Davip. Burglars and Bandi- 
coots. Macmillan Co., 1953. 192p. 
$2.50. 


Although this story is far-fetched at times 
it is funny and most readable. It concerns 
Alan Warner and David Grantham, a gang 
of thieves under their leader The Beetle, 
stuffed bandicvots and a priceless porcelain 
horse and a movie star named Madeleine 
de Miasma. Boys 11 to 14. 


Sinctair, KENNETH L. Thunder 
Mountains Mine. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 1953. 264p. $2.75. 


A rather unbelievable story of a search for 
the long-lost Conquistador gold mine, and 
the troubles that happened to the searchers. 
Boys 11 to 14 may find it entertaining. 


Stapp, Emme B. Isabella’s New 
Friend. Winslow Press, 1952. 118p. 
$1.50. 


Readers from 5 to 9 who have enjoyed the 
earlier “Isabella” stories will want to read 
this one which tells of how the Queen of 
Gooseland visited England and what she did 
there. 


STEELE, WittiaM O. Wilderness 
Journey. Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 
1953. 209p. $2.50. 


Ten-year old Flan Taylor couldn’t shoot, 
couldn’t chop down trees or do any of the 
other things pioneer life called for. But 
when Flan made the trip over the Wilderness 
trail from Holston River to the French Salt 
Lick with the Long Hunter, Chapman Green, 
he learned all these things and many more. 
Boys from 8 to 12. 














Stevenson, E_mo N. Pets, Wild 
and Western. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1953. 163p. $2.50. 

A charmingly written book about animals 
of the wild that have been captured and 


changed into pets. For children both young 
and old. 


Sto.tz, Mary. Ready or Not. Har- 
per & Bros., 1953. 243p. $2.50. 

A mature novel of the growing up process 
as it concerns sixteen year old Morgan Con- 
nor, her father and the other children in the 
motherless family. Girls 12 to 16. 


STREETER, F. B. and Francis, H. D. 
The Phantom Steer. Ariel Books, 
1953. 153p. $2.50. 

Cowboys from 8 to 12 will be interested 
in this rather complicated story of 12 year 


old Rusty McKay and how he started his 
herd with a jinx steer. 


Summit, Mitprep. When Grandma 
Was a Girl. Avon Publishing Co., 
1953. Unp. $.25. 

Gaily colored pictures and easy to follow 


text give the child from 5 to 8 an idea of 
what life was like at the turn of the century. 


Syme, Ronatp. La Salle of the 
Mississippi. William Morrow & Co., 
1953. 184p. $2.50. 

Readers 12 to 14, who like to read about 
American exploration, will be delighted with 
this story of the young French explorer who 


hoped to turn all North America into an 
empire for France. 


THAYER, JANE. The Horse With the 
Easter Bonnet. William Morrow & 
Co., 1953. 48p. $2.00. 

Children from 4 to 8 will laugh and laugh 
over this story of how Josie the horse got 
her Easter bonnet and made a lot of money 
for her owner. Brilliant, full-page illustra- 
tions add tremendously to this funny tale. 


Told Under Spacious Skies. Mac- 
millan Co., 1952. 341p. $3.00. 

There are twenty-seven stories in this col- 
lection—all of them readable, all about 
young people in these United States, and all 


of them sure to appeal to readers from 10 
to 14. 


TORJESEN, ELizaABETH F. Captain 
Ramsay’s Daughter. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., 1953. 223p. $2.50. 


A well written and beautifully illustrated 
story of Nantucket during the whaling era 
which concerns the Ramsay family, espe- 
cially Jeannie, and is climaxed by a trip to 
Boston, via steamboat and stagecoach. Girls 
8 to 12. 


Tousey, SANDFoRD. Wild Bill Hic- 
kok, Frontier Marshal. Albert Whit- 
man & Co., 1952. 46p. $1.50. 


Many vivid illustrations by the author help 
tell this exciting story of one of America’s 
most colorful personalities for readers 9 to 
12. 


Treat, Rocer. Boy Jockey. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1953. 160p. $2.00. 


The training of race horses is the theme 
of this exciting story of how Peanut Magee, 
through devotion, hard work and _ love, 
trained his horse Red Ribbon to become a 
champion. Horse addicts from 9 to 12. 


Vinson, Pautine. Willie Goes to 
School. Macmillan Co., 1953. Unp. 
$2.00. 


Willie was a mouse but he had the same 
urges little boys have—he wanted to go to 
school. This book tells in wonderful full 
page illustrations and a minimum of text, 
all about his first day there. Readers from 
4 to 6 will recognize all the activities and 
will love knowing Willie. 


WALDMAN, FrAnK. Basketball Scan- 
dal. Ariel, N.Y., 1953. 152p. $2.50. 


A fastmoving story about championship 
basketball and about the gambling syndicate 
that nearly finished the sport. Basketball 
fans from 12 to 16 will be fascinated by 
basketball star, Bill Patton who helped un- 
cover the gamblers. 


Warp, WInIFRED LoultsE, ed. Stories 
to Dramatize. Children’s Theatre Press, 
1952. 389p. $4.75. 


This is an excellent source of materials 
for creative dramatics in the elementary 
school. . It includes a statement of the edu- 
cational objectives which can be served by 
creative dramatics, criteria for selecting 
stories, as well as a collection of stories 
which have proved suitable for dramatiza- 
tion. It is designed for use with Playmaking 
With Children by the same author. 


WeiscarD, Leonarp. Silly Willy 
Nilly. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 
Unp. $2.50. 


This is a story about a very small baby 
elephant who ran away from his mother 
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and tried to be a snake, an alligator, a mon- 
key and a lion and here he ran into trouble. 
How he got out of it makes a wonderful 
story, beautifully illustrated, for children 4 
to 8. 


WEISSENSTEIN, HELEN. John and 
the Chess Men. David McKay Co., 
1952. 152p. $2.75. 


Readers from 10 to 14 will find this an 
interesting story of how chess helped John 
Lane recover from injuries received in an 
accident. Chess enthusiasts of all ages will 
be interested in the lucid explanation of the 
game of chess, its history and its legends 
and lore. 36 diagrams explain the moves 
for beginners. 


Wuite, Bessie F. A Bear Named 
Grumms. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, 1953. 82p. $2.50. 


There is a delightful fairy-tale quality 
about this story of a poor Swedish family 
that sheltered an orphan bear cub, trained 
him to perform in public, won the acclaim 
of the King, and made a fortune. Beauti- 
fully illustrated by Sari in black and white 
the book makes excellent reading for chil- 
dren 4 to 8. 


WissBer_tey, Leonarp. The Secret 
of the Hawk. Ariel Books, N.Y., 1953. 
214p. $2.95. 


Readers from 12 to 16, who were lucky 
enough to read THE KING’S BEARD, will 
want to read that author’s latest book in 
which he writes of the slave trade, the 
strange disappearance of a young English 
girl, and how 16 year old Peter Millet be- 
came involved in the “Secret.” 


Wiese, Kurt. The Dog, the Fox 
and the Fleas. David McKay Co., 
1953. Unp. $2.25. 


Young people from 4 to 90 howl with glee 
over this story, with its delightful illustra- 
tions, of the fox and how he taught the dog 
to get rid of his fleas. 


Witson, Cuartes M. Butterscotch 
and the Happy Barnyard. The Caxton 
Printers, 1953. 105p. $2.50. 


An unusual story about a poetic pig, a 
pompous rooster named Oscar, who founded 
a school of “wormalism,” a delightful horse 
named Jeems, and a hi man who gave 
picnics for all the barnyard animals. The 
illustrations by Jean D. Swanson capture 
the animals perfectly and both pictures and 
story will interest readers from 7 to 11. 
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Witson, Jeanne. Half Pint. West- 
minster Press, 1952. 96p. $2.00. 
A funny little story about ranch life and 


how Half Pint Little’s name was changed 
to Notso Little. Readers 6 to 9. 


Witsen, Betty Van. Whose Little 
Boy Are You? Avon Publishing Co., 
1953. Unp. $.25. 


Brilliant pictures of many zoo animals and 
a suspenseful story of a little boy who got 
lost in the zoo make this a good story to 
read aloud to children 4 to 7. 


Woo..ey, CATHERINE. Holiday on 
Wheels. William Morrow & Co., 1953. 
188p. $2.50. 


After young David received a bicycle as 
a gift he started out on a number of projects 
but stuck to none. How a bicycle trip 
through Maine helped him to develop a 
sense of responsibility makes an interesting 
and helpful story for boys 8 to 12. 


Wyter, Rose. The First Book of 
Science Experiments. Franklin Watts, 
Inc., N.Y., 1952. 69p. $1.75. 


Here are dozens of simple scientific ex- 
periments which can be performed at home 
with inexpensive equipment. A list of spe- 
cial science terms and a check list of neces- 
sary equipment add to the value of this book 
for children from 9 to 12. 


ZauHN, MuriEt. Grimsel. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1953. 178p. $2.00. 

This is an unusual story of Alpine guides, 
and hazardous climbs and the heroic actions 


of several small boys and a brave dog. 
Readers 9 to 12. 


Education and Psychology 


ALLEN, CHARLES M. and Trump, 
J. L., eds. Education During World 
Transition. Univ. of Illinois, 1951. 
137p. $1.75. 

Speeches by eight lecturers in the Illinois 
Summer Eucation Conference with reports of 
discussion groups, on the role of the indi- 
vidual, the teacher, the parent, the library, 
and the federal government. 


BarRrELL, E. A., Jr. Their Future 
Is Our Business. Dorrance & Co., 
1952. 75p. $1.50. 

A series of short, personal and somewhat 


rambling observations and advice-giving- 
essays, addressed to young teachers. 














Baxter, BERNICE and others. The 
Role of Elementary Education. D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1952. 374p. $4.50. 


An excellent book for a beginning course 
in elementary education. Chapters are well- 
organized, bibliographies are well-chosen, 
and suggestions are practical and modern. 


BERNHARDT, Kari S. Practical Psy- 
chology, 2nd ed. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1953. 337p. $3.75. 


Fresh approach to the psychological prob- 
lems of everyday life. The title is appropri- 
ate in that the book will enable the reader 
to solve his more simple psychological prob- 
lems. Well organized to cover a wide range 
of subjects interesting to the “average” 
person. 


BoaRDMAN, CHARLES W. and others. 
Democratic Supervision in Secondary 
Schools. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1953. 
557p. $5.00. 


This book should help any student of su- 
pervisory activities gain an understanding of 
the inter-relatedness of supervision, curricu- 
lum development, and in-service-education of 
staff members. Much practical help may be 
found in the section of the book which pre- 
sents explanations and descriptions of dif- 
ferent types of supervisory services. 


BrabLey, Rutx. We Wrote a Sym- 
phony—So Can You. C. C. Birchard 
& Co., 1952. 73p. $1.50. 


This is the product of a sixth grade class 
creative music unit. It is offered as a guide 
to elementary teachers who are eager for 
knowledge of a particular type. Also ‘it is of- 
fered to those preparing to enter the teach- 
ing profession to show that there is a vast 
field waiting for them to develop for them- 
selves and their pupils. The book offers a 
procedure for developing such a unit and a 
very extensive bibliography. 


BripGMAN, Marcaret. Collegiate 
Education for Nursing. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1953. 318p. $2.50. 


This is a critical appraisal of the field of 
nursing education. It presents the weak- 
nesses and limitations and offers suggestions 
for improvement. It cites objectively the 
need to provide nursing education on the col- 
legiate level. This book should be read by 
all who are involved in any way in the 
teaching of nurses (including college ad- 
ministrators), especially those on the basic 
baccalaureate degree program. 


CHANDLER, JoHN R. and others. 
Successful Adjustment in College. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 221p. $2.25. 


This manual is intended as a syllabus and 
workbook for a freshman orientation course. 
The material points up two major problems 
of college freshmen-learning to assume the 
duties of citizenship and adjusting to a new 
kind of educational institution. It seems to 
me the authors accomplish their purpose. 


CHARLES, Epna. Understanding the 
Mind of the Young Child, an Intro- 
ductory Course. William C. Brown 
Co., 1952. 146p. $2.75. 


A spiral-bound book organized in the 
usual fashion of two parts: #1, the biog- 
raphy of a baby from birth to almost five 
years of age, set in the total picture of his 
family and community life; #2, the educa- 
tional and mental hygiene implications of 
the story. Rich in incident; in the exact 
language of the child; and his daily be- 


havior. 


ConanT, JAMES Bryant. Education 
and Liberty: Harvard University 
Press, 1953. 168p. $3.00. 


These three Page-Barbour Lectures at the 
University of Virginia start with an excel- 
lent comparison of British and American 
education, give a sensitive account of the re- 
lationship between the American liberal arts 
college and the American high schoel, and 
conclude with a discussion of the functions 
of public schools in the United States. The 
book contains sixty-four pages of notes to 
supplement and illumine the original lec- 
tures. The publication of this work reflects 
great credit on its distinguished author. 


Cutts, Norma E. and MOsELEy, 
Nicnouas. Bright Children. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1953. 238p. $3.50. 

A comprehensive and informative book 
for parents of bright children, covering the 
many areas of concern which such parents 
face: school opportunities, testing, ways in 
which the home can supplement the school, 
etc. Valuable material in an area where 
much help is needed. A good book for every 
school to have in its parent library. 


Dawson, Mitprep A. Teaching 
Language in the Grades. World Book 
Co., 1951. $3.80. 

An excellent book which is based on re- 
search findings and good classroom prac- 
tices. The volume is attractively organized, 
bibliographies are short and spaced so that 
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the reader wants to do some further reading. 
The author takes a position on the knotty 
problems of teaching language—and gen- 
erally presents positive, practical suggestions 
for the classroom teacher. 


DerarraRi, Roy J., editor. The- 
ology, Philosophy, and History as In- 
tegrating Disciplines in the Catholic 
College of Liberal Arts. Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1953. 336p. 
$3.25. 


The proceedings of a workshop on the 
topics mentioned in the title of this book 
have been carefully edited and are now of- 
fered to the public. The workshop was con- 
ducted at the Catholic University of America 
from June 12 to June 22, 1952. 


General Education in School and 
College; a committee report, etc., by 
members of the faculties of An- 
dover, Exeter, Lawrenceville, Harvard, 
Princeton, and Yale. Harvard Univ. 


Press, 1952. 147p. $2.00. 


Specifically a study of the relations be- 
tween programs of study in three schools— 
Andover, Exeter, and Lawrenceville—and 
the colleges of Harvard, Princeton, and Yale, 
the book signalizes with commendable 
clarity areas of waste and points of weakness 
characteristic of the relationship between 
many secondary schools and colleges and 
stresses in a very effective way the increas- 
ing need for a more efficient articulation of 
secondary school programs and those of col- 
leges. 


GoopspEED, HELEN C. and others. 
Child Care and Guidance, rev. ed. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953. 278p. 


A well illustrated, simply written and 
seemingly sound high school text for boys 
and girls studying child development. It is 
hard to think of a more important subject 
matter for the high school, and this seems 
like a particularly useful tool for teachers. 


Hamrin, S. A. Initiating and Ad- 
ministering Guidance Services. Mc- 
Knight & McKnight Publishing Co., 
1953. 220p. $3.00. 


A book written for the superintendent and 
principal. It is designed to assist them in 
starting an organized program of guidance 
in their schools. 


Harsin, Ervin Oscar. The Recrea- 
tion Leader. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1952. 128p. $1.50. 
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This book attempts to cover the broad 
field of recreation education as a text. Al- 
though understandably inadequate in this 
respect, it may prove helpful to anyone seek- 
ing a brief outline of the function of the rec- 
reation leader. 


Harrower, MOL Ly. Appraising Per- 
sonality. W. W. Norton & Co., 1952. 
197p. $4.00. 


An attempt to explain the work of the 
Clinical Psychologist in terms understand- 
able to the layman and others interested in 
this field of endeavor. A word of caution is 
needed to remind the reader that much of 
the material in this field of the study of per- 
sonality has not been validated. 


Hickerson, J. ALLEN. Guiding 
Children’s Arithmetic Experiences. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 322p. $5.00. 


Another good book for elementary school 
teachers who are eager to learn more about 
how to teach arithmetic. The author's sug- 
gestions in Part I relative to the individ- 
ualization of instruction will be especially 
helpful to many. Some excellent principles 
for purposeful practice are given, and a 
sound point of view is established relative 
to the use of texts and workbooks. 


Justin, MaRcaRET and Rust, Lu- 
ciLe. Today’s Home Living, rev. ed. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953. 544p. 


An attractively illustrated high school text 
in home economics, which attempts to put 
less emphasis on foods and clothing and 
more on the family and the family’s rela- 
tionships to the community. 


Kee, Loretta E., ed. Social Stu- 
dies for Older Children; Programs for 
grades four, five and six. National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1953. 


1390p. $2.00. 

A very useful bulletin ably edited by Lo- 
retta E. Klee. The contributions of the many 
authors have been successfully woven to- 
gether to produce a unified view of the simi- 
larities and differences in thinking on the 
program for the middle grades. 


MEHL, Marte A. and others. Teach- 
ing in Elementary School. The Ronald 
Press, 1950. 541p. $4.50. 


A useful reference book but not generally 
up to the quality of other comparable texts. 
Format is not particularly attractive. The 
volume does contain a wealth of practical 
suggestions, however, and probably should 
be in the professional library of every ele- 
mentary school. 














National Society for the Study of 
Education. Fifty-first Yearbook, Pt. I, 
General Education, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1953. 377p. $2.75. 


One of the most substantial contributions 
of today toward a clearer understanding of 
the general education movement—its prom- 
ise and its manifest weaknesses. If it 
achieves what its contributors hope for— 
“to stimulate faculties to define basic con- 
siderations, to make the necessary investiga- 
tions, and to arrive at decisions with clear 
realization of their implications for all as- 
pects of the educational process”—it will 
indeed have served the cause well. 


Pracet, JEAN. Origins of Intelli- 
gence in Children. International Uni- 
versities Press. 419p. $7.50. 


This is a translation of well known book 
by a distinguished French psychologist. It 
traces the growth of intelligence in children 
and evaluates various theories relating to 
the nature of intelligence. Appropriate both 
of general reading by the uninitiated in 
aw and the serious student in the 

eld. 


Rispen, Giapys. How Big? How 
Many? Christopher Publishing House, 
1951. 248p. $3.50. 

Fascinatingly written and sound account 
of ways to help children gain an under- 
standing of our number system. This book 
will give almost all teachers some ideas 
about how to teach arithmetic—and they 
will enjoy reading the anecdotes which com- 
prise the book while they are learning. 


Stranc, Rutu. The Role of the 
Teacher in Personnel Work. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1953. 491p. $3.75. 

A reissue of an earlier text by the same 
name. A very practical volume for ready 


reference by the person interested in the 
guidance problems of the school. 


UNESCO. Universities in Adult 
Education. UNESCO, Paris, 1952. 
172p. $2.25. 

This latest work in the growing list of 
UNESCO publications in the field of adult 
education describes university extension pro- 


grams in Great Britain, Canada, and the 
United States. 


WALPOLE, ELLEN WateEs. Tell Me. 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1952. 170p. 
$1.25. 


A paper-bound volume attempting brief 
answers to 261 of the millions of questions 
boys and girls ask of a factual nature. Al- 
though the questions can come at many ages, 
the suggested answers are not geared to age. 
Hardly a substitute for a good reference set 
and the important attitude of: “I don’t 
know; let’s find out.” 


WaLters, SISTER ANNETTE and 
O’Hara, Sister Kevin. Persons and 
Personality—An Introduction to Psy- 
chology. Appleton - Century - Crofts, 
Inc., 1953. 678p. $4.75. 


A text book in psychology written, ac- 
cording to the authors, to present data so 
that the person is the center of interest, and 
to relate scientific psychology to theological 
consideration. This latter purpose makes the 
book rather difficult to accept by the critical 
reader. 


Wires, Kimsau. Teaching for Bet- 
ter Schools. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 
397p. 


Based on much the same structure as his 
earlier work on supervision, Wiles has de- 
veloped a helpful book for teachers in- 
service and for general methods courses in 
the pre-service program. The style is easy 
to read and the structure helps the student 
get major ideas. An annotated bibliography 
of significant research is included in the ap- 
pendix. 


Health and Physical Education 

BucHer, CHARLES A. Foundations 
of Physical Education. C. V. Mosby 
Co., 417p. 


An excellent approach to the theory of 
physical education. Clearly outlined are 
definitions, changing philosophies and inter- 
pretations of physical education and a good 
treatment of matters relating to the profes- 
sional preparation of physical education 
personnel. 


MEREDITH, FLORENCE L. and others. 
Health and Fitness, 2nd ed. D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1953. 339p. $3.20. 

This book is admirably suited to the high 
school student in health education. Health 
information relative to the needs of high 
school students is presented along with con- 
sideration of the social and cultural implica- 


tions of maintaining maximum physical and 
mental health. 


Nasu, Jay B. Philosophy of Rec- 
reation and Leisure. C. V. Mosby Co., 
1953. 22p. $3.50. 
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A thorough and comprehensive treatment 
of the philosophical basis of leisure time 
activities. Forces shaping recreational needs 
are defined and a sound argument is made 
for active rather than passive recreational 
pursuits. 


Philosophy and Religion 


McCatt, Raymonp J. Basic Logic. 
2d ed. Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1952. 
235p. $3.00. 

Basic Logic is a first course in philosophy. 
It begins with an open break with Christian 
Wolff (1679-1754) whom McCall terms the 
“villain” among philosophers. It treats of 
simple apprehension, judgment and proposi- 
tion, deduction and syllogism. It is written 
in a simple and direct style. 

An ably written modern interpretation of 
a very great philosophical psychologist. 
There is a good deal of Locke’s thought 
still in modern American psychology; hence 
this is a timely little volume. 


SARGENT, JoHN HENRY. 77 Parable 
Talks to Young Folks. W. A. Wilde 
Co., 1952. 163p. $2.00. 


An interesting series of three minute talks 
for young people. Each essay is based on 
some simple fact of life such as “Antennas” 
“Tunnels,” “Chalk,” etc. The essay is only 
one page in length and is followed by a 
brief prayer and a scripture verse. They are 
prepared for devotionals. 


SHaw, Gorpon. The Road to 
Reality. Pageant Press, 1952. 121p. 
$2.50. 


A reassuring statement of the author’s 
metaphysical position. Not a profound 
treatise by any means, but it makes agree- 
able reading. 


WEATHERHEAD, LesutiE D. The 
Resurrection and the Life. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1953. 60p. $1.00. 


A short, clearly written book presenting 
some timely and thought-provoking ideas on 
the very heart of the Christian faith and its 


appropriateness for present-day living. 
Highly recommended. 
Reference 


FREEMAN, M. HERBERT and others. 
Business Education Index, 195]. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 77p. 
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This yearly author and subject index to 
business education articles compiled from 
selected business education magazines and 
yearbooks serves as a time-saving guide to 
articles in this field. The student finds some 
one hundred and fifteen subjects and many 
author entries arranged in one alphabet. 


Lovejoy, CLARENCE E. Lovejoy’s 
College Guide 1953-1954. Simon & 
Schuster, 1952. 246p. $1.95. 


Probably Lovejoy’s is most useful to pros- 
pective students and counselors since part 
one contains several brief chapters of guid- 
ance information on college education, costs, 
scholarships, federal aid to education, and 
choosing your college. Part two contains 
the listing of colleges with descriptions and 
other pertinent information on each. Espe- 
cially useful is the chapter which serves as 
a classified index to professional and special 
programs offered by the colleges. 


McLaucuun, Tuomas J., ed. 
Learning to Live in 1953: Basic Rela- 
tionships of Life, a Booklist for Chil- 
dren and Young People. Combined 
Book Exhibit. 62p. Free. 


This bibliography is classified under two 
headings—books which contribute to meet- 
ing the needs of an individual in learning 
to live with himself, and those which meet 
his needs in learning to live with others. 
These classifications, rather than fiction, bi- 
ography, etc., were chosen because they 
parallel the way children approach life and 
its demands. As a further help grade levels 
are indicated. 


Woo t.ey, Epwin C. and others. 
Handbook of Writing and Speaking. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1952. 318p. $2.40. 

A practical textbook or reference work for 
classes in English composition. Although the 
point of view regarding correctness is some- 


what less than modern, the organization and 
lay-out make the book useful. 


Science & Mathematics 


ApostLe, Hippocrates G. Aris- 
totle’s Philosophy of Mathematics. 
University of Chicago Press, 1952. 
228p. $6.00. 


This book claims to present “a detailed 
and systematic account” of Aristotle’s phil- 
osophy of mathematics. This presentation is 
given in the outline of five chapters: Uni- 
versal Mathematics; Arithmetic; Geometry; 
Composite Sciences; and Criticism of Va- 
rious Views on Mathematics. 

















Dice, Lee R. Natural Communities. 
University of Michigan Press, 1952. 
557p. $5.50. 


A very good summary of our knowledge of 
natural communities. Principles are stressed. 
The book is suitable for advanced students 
in biology. 


GauL, AtBrRo. Wonderful World of 
Insects. Rinehart Co., 1953. 290p. 
$4.00. 


An elementary treatment of some of the 
more interesting facts about insects. Illus- 
trated by reproductions of fine photographs. 
Probably best suited to students in the up- 
per grades. 


HyLanpER, CLARENCE J. Trees and 
Trails. Macmillan Co., 1953. 237p. 
$3.00. 


A pleasantly written book which will 
surely arouse in each reader a desire to ride 
and hike on some of the woodland trails of 
our country. Contains much information 
about trees. Written in simple language. 
Suitable for everybody from upper grade 
children to adults. 


Leyson, Burr W. More Modern 
Wonders and How They Work. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1952. 192p. $3.50. 

Guns, locks, phonographs, weather instru- 
ments, hydraulic clutches, television, atomic 


power, are the typical “modern wonders” 
in their newest forms. 


Miter, Denninc D. Wind, Storm, 
and Rain. Coward-McCann, 1952. 
190p. $3.95. - 

The story of the weather in popular form. 


Good library reference for general science, 
physics, and geography. 


Norton, ANDRE, ed. Space Service. 
World Publishing Co., 1953. 277p. 
$2.50. 


Science-fiction fans from 12 to 16 will en- 
joy this collection of stories dealing with 
space freighters, space traders and space 
soldiers. 


RiEDMAN, SARAH R. Grass, Our 
Greatest Crop. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
1952. 128p. $3.00. 


A very elementary treatment best suited to 
elementary school pupils in the upper 
grades. The book could have been improved 
as to accuracy by having a botanist examine 
it before publication. 


TEALE, Epwin W. The Junior Book 
of Insects. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1953. 
249p. $3.75. 


A most interesting and beautiful book 
in every way. Especially suited to children 
—— upper grades and in the junior high 
school. 


Tippett, Leonarp H. C. The Meth- 
ods of Statistics. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1952. 395p. $6.00. 


An outstanding British industrial statis- 
tician presents the second substantial re- 
vision of his 1930 classic. Tippett writes well 
and clearly. His book is rather comprehen- 
sive, covering the analysis of variance espe- 
cially well. 


YaTEs, RayMonpD F. Atomic Experi- 


ments for Boys. Harper & Brothers, 
1952. 13lp. $2.50. 


Featuring home-made spinthariscope, 
cloud chamber, geiger counter, and the like, 
with a clear story of discovery as to atomic 
structure, and modern atom-building—as 
isotopes and new elements. 


Social Science 


Baron, Barciay. The Doctor. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1952. 228p. $3.75. 


The story of John Stansfeld and of the 
Oxford Medical Mission to Bermondsey from 
1897 to the present is a revelation of social 
conditions in South London around the turn 
of the century and another chronicle of he- 
roic devotion to the principle of brotherly 
love. It is as well a reflection on “the part 
such clubs . .. can play in the modern youth 
movement of the welfare state.” 


BaRTLETT, CATHERINE T., ed. My 
Dear Brother. Dietz Press, 1952. 
237p. $5.00. 


An interesting new collection of corres- 
pondence. The first letter is dated 1834, but 
the bulk of letters are concerned with events 
of the Civil War. The result of the careful 
editing is a nice military and cultural view 
of the period. 


Beats, CARLETON, Stephen F. Aus- 
tin, Father of Texas. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1953. 

One of a new series of biographies of 
famous Americans, designed particularly for 
school use. This particular volume is well 
done and should find its way to the shelves 
of many school libraries. 
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Briccs, Haron E. and Briccs, Er- 
NESTINE B. Nancy Hanks Lincoln. 
Bookman Associates, 1952. 135p. 
$2.50. 

A nice piece of Lincolniana. The story of 


Lincoln’s mother is told with sympathy and 
in an interesting fashion. 


Cousins, Norman. Who Speaks for 
Man? Macmillan Co., 1953. 318p. 
$3.50. 

A collection of essays on big topics oc- 


casioned by visits to Germany, Tennessee, 
California, and various Asiatic countries. 


Dearinc, Mary R. Veterans in Poli- 
tics. Louisiana State University Press, 
1952. 533p. $6.00. 

A comprehensive history of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. This is a scholarly 
study useful to the historian and to the stu- 
dent of pressure politics. 


Dickinson, Rospert E. Germany: 
A General and Regional Geography. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1953. 700p. 
$10.00. 


The first authoritative volume on the geog- 
raphy of Germany to appear in English. 
General reference and college text, it should 
be in every public and college library. 


Eakin, Mitprep M. and Eakin, 
Frank. Sunday School Fights Preju- 
dice. Macmillan Co., 1953. 168p. 
$2.75. 


This is a careful study of the influence of 
the Sunday School in the elimination of 
both racial and religious prejudice. The 
authors not only give a masterly survey of 
incidents in which the Sunday School does 
exert a positive influence in better racial 
and religious understandings, but they make 
suggestions of even greater improvements in 
this line. This is a book that should appeal 
to all Sunday School workers and teachers. 


Eviot, Tuomas H. Basic Rules of 
Order. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952. 
180p. $2.00. 

A pocket sized summary of the important 


rules of parliamentary procedure. It is au- 
thentic and well indexed for handy reference. 


FABRICANT, SOLOMON & Lipsey, R. 
E. The Trend of Government Activity 
in the United States since 1900. Na- 
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tional Bureau of Economic Research. 
267p. $4.00. (Publication 56) 


A comparatively brief, highly statistical 
study of one of the basic trends in our 
American economy. A_ useful reference 
source. 


Gaer, Josepu. Holidays around the 
World. Little, Brown & Co., 1953. 
212p. $3.00. 


Here, in colorful language, is described 
the pageants, feasts, games, and symbols as- 
sociated with holidays in many areas. Ex- 
tensive treatment is given to Chinese, Hindu, 
Jewish, Christian, and Moslem holidays. A 
few others are also included, among them 
United Nations Day. 


Ho.srook, STEwartT H. Far Corner. 
Macmillan Co., 1952. 278p. $3.75. 


This is a personal view of the Pacific 
Northwest by one who has a genius for re- 
porting the picturesque aspects of American 
history. 


Hurst, H. E. The Nile. Constable, 
1952. 341p. $6.00. 


An authoritative account of the nature, 
utilization, and control of the Nile River. 
Valuable reference for river control and 
Egyptian geography. 


IseLy, Buss. The Presidents, Men 
of Faith. W. A. Wilde Co., 1953. 284p. 
$3.75. 


This is a series of brief (5-6 pages) ac- 
counts of the 33 men who have been Presi- 
dent of the United States. The emphasis, 
in each account, is upon the religious life 
of the President. 


Jounson, GERALD Wuite. Pattern 
for Liberty. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1952. 146p. $7.50. 


An interpretation of the early days of 
Philadelphia, the “birthplace of liberty.” 
Thirty-two full page illustrations in color 
contribute to interest and effectiveness. 


Krpnis, Ina. The American Socialist 
Movement, 1897-1912. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 496p. $6.00. 


A thoroughly documented political and so- 
cial study of the Socialist Party. It shows 
how and why the party attained its limited 
success and analyzes reasons for its general 
failure to attract the masses of the people 
of the United States. 

















Leson, J. H. G. An Introduction to 
Human Geography. Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1952. 19lp. $2.25; paper, 
$1.80. 

This introduction is for the layman: an 


excellent book for the college and public 
library. 


MILHOLLEN, Hirst D. & Others, eds. 
Divided We Fought: A Pictorial His- 
tory of the War 1861-1865. Macmillan 
Co., 1952. 452p. 


A most commendable pictorial history. 
The pictures are well-arranged and nicely 
reproduced. The textual material is quite 
adequate. A useful reference book for school 
and college libraries. 


Monxuouse, F. J. & Witkinson, H. 
R. Maps and Diagrams. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1952. 330p. $6.00. 

An excellent text on how to make and 
use maps and diagrams. No treatment of 
map projections is included but emphasis is 
placed on problems relating to relief, cli- 
mate, economic data, and population and 
settlement. 


Morcan, Epmunp Sears. Virginians 
at Home. Colonial Williamsburg, 1952. 
108p. $2.00. 

This, the 2nd in a series of popular ac- 
counts of life in Williamsburg, is a delight- 
ful and most informative picture of everyday 
life in colonial Virginia. Indexed, well docu- 
mented and illustrated with photographs, 
this series will be useful to students of 18th 
century life. 


Murab, ANATOL. Economics: Prin- 
ciples and Problems. Littlefield, Adams 
& Co., 1953. 322p. $1.50. 

A volume in the outline series which gives 
a concise and brief view of the essentials of 


economics. It is well done and for a bird’s- 
eye view, an excellent job is done. 


New York State Vocational and 
Practical Arts Association. /ndustrial, 
Labor and Community Relations. Del- 
mar Publishers, 1952. 174p. 

A text-workbook suitable for use in a 


high school or adult education class, espe- 
cially in an industrialized community. 


O’BriEN, JosepH F. Parliamentary 
Law for the Layman. Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. 248p. $3.75. 


A sprightly, authentic, and practical book. 
Tt is an ideal reference for chairmen and 
officers of any organizations which conduct 
business by means of parliamentary pro- 
cedure. 


PeTERSHAM, Maup & Miska. Story 
of the Presidents of the United States 
of America. Macmillan Co., 1953. 
80p. $3.00. 


Brief accounts of all the Presidents, in- 
cluding Eisenhower. A useful volume, par- 
ticularly for the middle grades. Nicely illus- 
trated. 


Reiwiy, WituiaM J. Successful Hu- 
man Relations. Harper & Brothers, 
1952. 156p. $2.50. 


A number of good stories and exhortations 
on how to get out of work by making it play, 
on how to make people believe in you, and 
how to use force in personal and business 
relations. The total effect is interesting but 
only mildly convincing. 


Ropinson, ARTHUR H. The Look of 


Maps. University of Wisconsin Press, 
1952. 105p. $2.75. 


Ten short essays furnish a penetrating 
analysis of the important elements of carto- 
graphic technique. They are particularly 
stimulating to the student of geography be- 
cause they point to the many things we still 
need to learn about structure, design, let- 
tering and coloring of maps. 


Socius, Jos. Capitalism Overhauled. 
William-Frederick Press, 1952. 79p. 
$3.00; paper, $2.00. 

A proposal to substitute corporate capi- 
talism for competitive capitalism. It is of- 
fered as a panacea for the world’s ills and 
as an assurance of security. Interesting read- 
ing, but not too logically developed. 


Spriccs, Este H. Pioneers of the 
New World. Library Publishers, 1952. 
136p. $2.75. 

An interesting little volume containing 
stories about eleven different pioneers in 
Canada and in the United States. These 
eleven pioneers are important personages, 
but are among the less well-known. This 
gives the volume added value for school 
reference use. 


STERLING, Dorotuy. United Na- 
tions, N.Y. Doubleday & Co., 1953. 
80p. $2.50. 
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A very humanized over-view of the work 
of UN and the many activities of its agen- 
cies—UNESCO, UNICEF, WHO, and others. 
If read by students before visiting UN Head- 
quarters, it would deepen their insight and 
increase their appreciation of the world-wide 
significance of the projects for which UN 
Headquarters serves as a clearing house. 


Tuomas, Benyamin P. Abraham 
Lincoln. Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. 574p. 
$5.75. 

An excellent new one-volume biography. 
The book profits much from the presence 
of new Lincoln documents. It is a volume 
that should be in all high school and college 
libraries. 


TuncaTe, L. A. Financial Manage- 
ment for the Small Businessman. 
Chapman & Grimes, Inc., 1952. 132p. 
$3.00. 


A readable volume of value to the small 
businessman who is unacquainted with ac- 
counting and financial terms; yet, wants to 
follow accepted principles and techniques 
of good business management. The volume 
is written in simple and understandable 
language; generously sprinkled with perti- 
nent illustrations. 


Viturers, AxLan. Monsoon Seas. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 337p. 
$4.75. 


A readable mixture of history, geography 
and travelogue, covering a little known sec- 
tion of the earth. Quite interesting. 


WituaMs, Kenneto Powers. Lin- 
coln Finds a General; Vol. 3, Grant’s 
First Year in the West. Macmillan Co., 
1952. 599p. $7.50. 

A continuation of the author’s excellent 
military study of the Civil War. This par- 
ticular volume turns back to U. S. Grant in 
Galena, Illinois at the opening of the war 
and relates the story of the first year of the 
war in the West. 


Wisn, Harvey. Society and Thought 
in Modern America. Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1952. 618p. $5.00, text; $6.50, 
trade. 

History of social and intellectual currents 
in the United States since 1865, well illus- 
trated with photographs, simple and in- 
terestingly written. 
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Textbooks 


Conant, James Bryant & Buatt, 
Apert Harowp. The Chemistry of 
Organic Compounds. Macmillan Co., 
1952. 663p. $5.90. 


The fourth edition of a well-known text- 
book which includes newer developments in 
industrial and pharmaceutical compounds. 


DAMERALL, V. R. A Course in Col- 
lege Chemistry. Macmillan Co., 1952. 
587p. $5.50. 


A well-written, interestingly illustrated 
textbook for non-chemistry majors in college. 


Davis, Earte & HUMMEL, WILLIAM 
C. Readings for Opinion. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1952. 359p. $3.85. 


This book is a college textbook prepared 
for use in those junior college English 
courses which are designed to develop skills 
of reading, writing, speaking, and listening. 
A wide variety of approaches have been de- 
veloped to the problem of improving the 
communication skills. This textbook ap- 
proaches the problem from the direction of 
subject-matter. 


De Bray, R. G. A. Guide to the 
Slavonic Languages. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1951. 797p. $14.00. 


Planned to enable anyone knowing one 
Slavonic language to learn to read any of the 
other ten. Author a specialist in Slavonic 
Philology at the University of London. 


Deminc, Horace Grove. General 
Chemistry. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1952. 668p. $5.75. 


The sixth edition of a widely used text- 
book of freshman chemistry. It is both basic 
and applied, is well written and illustrated, 
and is best adopted to the chemistry major. 


Doos, LeonarD W. Social Psy- 
chology. Henry Holt & Co., 1952. 
602p. $6.50. 


A college text which is divided into three 
parts: the individual in society; the be- 
havior of groups; and social change. The 
book contains ample illustrative material 
with criticisms of techniques used in va- 
rious studies. 

















Foerster, NorMAN & STEADMAN, 
JouHn Marcettus, Jr. Writing and 
Thinking. Houghton Mifflin & Co., 
1952. 46lp. $2.50. 


This revision follows the plan of the 1931 
and 1941 editions, but within that framework 
the book has been largely rewritten. Book 
One is a handbook of composition and in- 
cludes sections on sentences and 
paragraphs and thinking, and themes re 
thinking. Book Two is a handbook of re- 


vision and includes sections on correctness, 


effectiveness, letter writing, and précis 
writing. 
Frey, Paut Renearp. College 


Chemistry. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 
662p. $7.95; text, $5.95. 
The fundamental approach of this college 


freshman textbook of chemistry adapts it 
best to the chemistry major. 


GarciA-Prapa, Cantos & WILsoN, 
Wituiam E., eds. Nuevas Lecturas. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1952. 324p. $2.60. 


Highly diversified reading material on 
Spanish America. Second year college. 


GitTLeR, JosepH B. Social Dy- 
namics. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 
357p. $4.00. 


An excellent new textbook for Intro- 
ductory Sociology courses. Especially useful 
because it includes case histories and actual 
examples of the principles defined, helping 
the student to better understand the subject. 


GRANT, CHARLOTTE L. & Others. 
High School Biology. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1952. 825p. $3.88. 


A well written and illustrated text for high 
school biology courses. In line with modern 
writing in scientific fields, the use of scien- 
tific terms is minimized and the practical 
aspects and relationship of the subject to 


the students’ own experiences are empha- 
sized. 


Guyer, Foster Erwin & Ucarte, 
Francisco. Platicas y Temas. D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1952. 298p. $2.60. 


Travel dialogues. Attractive photographs. 


Hamitton, Leicester F. & Simp- 
son, STEPHEN G. Quantitative Chemi- 
cal Analysis. Macmillan Co., 1952. 
346p. $4.50. 


This is the tenth edition of an excellent 
text originally written by Henry P. Talbot 
in 1897. This edition, which bears little 
resemblance to the original, is completely 
revised and up to date. 


Harbin, GARRETT. Biology: Its Hu- 
man Implications. W. H. Freeman & 
Co., 1952. 720p. $5.00. 


An excellent freshman college textbook 
treating primarily human biology. 


Hartunc, Maurice L. & Others. 
Numbers in Action. Scott, Foresman 


& Co., 1951. 288p. $1.96. 


An attractive arithmetic text for second 
grade. Presents a carefully planned se- 
quential program in developing number con- 
cepts. Meanings are introduced in a natural 
way and number ideas are developed to 
emphasize problem solving. 


HILDEBRAND, JoeL H. & Powe t, R. 
E. Principles of Chemistry. Macmillan 
Co., 1952. 444p. $4.50. 


A well-written and clearly illustrated 
textbook of college freshman chemistry 
which is in its sixth edition. It deals with 
the fundamentals of chemistry, and not with 
its descriptive aspects. 


HorrMan, M. Davin, ed. Readings 
in Democracy. Globe Book Co., 1952. 
365p. $2.80. 


A collection of readings that can be used 
in history and political science courses. The 
aim of the book is to prepare youth emo- 
tionally and spiritually to make our democ- 
racy a living and vital force in everyday life. 


HussarbD, Georce Davin. The Geog- 
raphy of Europe. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1952. 887p. $6.75. 


This is a revision of Professor Hubbard’s 
well-known college text. Although the gen- 
eral plan of the book remains the same in 
revision, political boundaries, population and 
area statistics, and economic data have been 
brought up to date. One new chapter, 
“Changes and Conditions Induced by .. . 
War,” has been added. 


HuEBENER, THEODORE & NEWMARK, 
Maxim. A First Course in German. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1952. 43lp. $2.80. 

Excellent all-purpose text, including prac- 


tical conversational material. Very attrac- 
tive format. 
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Kany, Cartes E. Spoken Russian 
for Students and Travelers. D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1951. 256p. $1.88. 


Another language added to a well-known 
and useful series. 


LABICHE, EUGENE Maxim & MtI- 
CHEL, M. A. A. Un Chapeau de Paillie 
@Italie. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1952. 233p. $2.25. 


Comparable to Le Voyage de Monsieur 
Perrichon. Attractive for oral work. 


LANGELLIER, ALICE & LANGELLIER, 
Paut, Ces Gens Qui Passent. Henry 
Holt & Co., 1951. 322p. $2.40. 

Charming stories of Americans among the 
French. Excellent contrasts of cultural pat- 
terns. Late second year high school. 


LEopo.p, W. F. ed. Graded German 
Readers, Books 6 to 8. D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1952. 113p. $2.00. 


Alternate readers in a valuable graded 
series. 


Locke, Louis GLENN & Others, eds. 
Literature of Western Civilization. 
Ronald Press, 1952. 864p. $6.00. 

A rich and varied assemblage of western 
literature intended as a basic text for hu- 
manities courses with period introductions 
on the interrelations of the arts and beauti- 
ful plates and supporting lists of phono- 
graph records of music. Where the course 
is heavily weighted toward belles lettres, 
this would be a valuable anthology. It pro- 
vides far more than the ordinary class could 
possibly compass within one year. Its ar- 
rangement is chronological. 


McConneLt, W. R. & McGuican, 
Jane. Geography of Many Lands. 
Rand McNally Co., 1952. 253p. $2.88. 


This fourth-grade geography textbook, one 
of the well-known McConnell series, is well- 
graded. Maps are simple and not numerous, 
and pictures are well-chosen. In the back 
of the book, the principal understandings 
developed in the text are listed with page 
references for convenience in tracing topics 
through the text. 


Marcus, ABRAHAM. Physics for 
Modern Times. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1952. 783p. $3.92. 


This is a high school text designed to 
make physics an interesting and worthwhile 
subject, even to students who do not plan to 
continue with it. It emphasizes the prac- 
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ticality and cultural aspects of the subject 
rather than the purely technical. 


Moon, Truman Jesse & Others. 
Modern Biology. Henry Holt & Co., 
1951. 764p. $4.08. 


A general biology textbook supposed to 
combine the best features of the type of the 
systematic and of the principles approach 
to the subject. The principles approach 
seems to be the one most used. Of hi 


school difficulty. A good book. 


MyseE.s, Karor J. & Copezanp, C. 
S. Introduction to the Science of 
Chemistry. Ginn & Co., 1952. 526p. 
$4.75. 


A college book of general chemistry lean- 
ing toward physical and organic. It is 
clearly written and well illustrated. 


Orr, Etuet M. & Others. Discover- 
ing New Fields in Reading and Litera- 
ture. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 
628p. $2.84. 


This is the seventh grade book in the 
“Reading Today Series.” In this book the 
nine units are: “Our Own Country;” “One 
World;” “Animals;” “Great Men of Yester- 
day and Today;” “Workers and Their 
Work;” “Good Stories;” “Sports;” “Games, 
and Hobbies;” “Old Favorites;” and “You 
and Your Reading.” 


Orr, Erne M. & Others. Exploring 
Literature Old and New. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 654p. $2.84. 


This is the ninth grade book in the 
“Reading Today Series.” In addition to a 
body of reading material that is both enjoy- 
able and informative, a well-organized group 
of exercises for the development of desirable 
reading skills and habits are included in 
the book. Teaching aids are adequate. 


Orr, Eruet M. & Others. Progress 
in Reading and Literature. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 660p. $2.84. 


This is the eighth grade book in the 
“Reading Today Series.” The selections are 
grouped in units around areas which are of 
interest to young people. In this eighth 
grade book the eight units are: “Life in 
the Animal World;” “Miracles of Science;” 
“This Land of Ours;” “World Neighbors;” 
“Good Stories;” “A Glimpse at Poetry;” 
“Tales and Poems to Remember;” and “You 
Can Become a Better Reader.” Selections 
within units are interesting and within the 
comprehension of eighth grade pupils. 
Teaching aids are adequate. 

















SNEDAKER, MABEL & DUNFEE, Max- 
INE. Toward Modern America. John 
C. Winston Co., 1951. 418p. 


A social studies textbook for the middle 
grades that is basically a history of the 
United States. It has an interesting organi- 
zation and a nice format. 


Srp, ApriaAn M. & Owen, Ray D. 
General Genetics. W. H. Freeman & 
Co., 1952. 56lp. $5.50. 


The authors “. . . have attempted from 
the outset to present genetics in terms of 
the effects of hereditary units, in dynamic 
interplay with environment, on the develop- 
ment and functions of organisms.” A very 
excellent textbook on the college level. 


Starr, WitmartH H. & Others. 
Functional French. American Book 
Co., 1951. 310p. $3.00. 


Interesting application of modern aural- 
oral techniques to somewhat conventional 
material. 


Tomunson, Leta. Nos Voisins 
Francais. Oxford University Press, 
1951. 312p. $1.50. 


For first-year high school. Interesting con- 
versational and cultural material. A British 
publication. 


Turner, C. E. Personal and Com- 
munity Health, 9th edition. C. V. 
Mosby, Co., 1952. 659p. $4.25. 


The ninth edition of a text that has served 
since 1925, with data and information re- 
vised up to 1950. Much history is included; 
the illustrations are liberal and helpful; the 
style is most readable. The book is of high 
reference value for high school and college 
students. 


Umpreit, M. H. & Others. Funda- 
mentals of Economics. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1952. 518p. $5.00. 


A second edition of a well-balanced and 
teachable text. Adequate attention is given 
to new developments, but these are woven 
into the framework of the operation of 
“economy as a whole.” Highly recommended. 


WEAVER, ANDREW THOMas & Others. 
The Teaching of Speech. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1952. 565p. $4.75. 

Intelligently conservative in tone, this 
book describes in detail many well tried 
methods of developing in adolescents the 
complex speech skills and attitudes needed 


for life in a democratic society. It is out- 
standing in its field. 


WeckstE!n, A. M. & De Leon, BEn- 
JAMIN. Graphic Survey of Biology. 
Oxford Book Co., 1952. 410p. $1.15. 

A brief, comprehensive textbook of the 
survey type, high school level. Attempts, 
very successfully it seems to the reviewer, to 
emphasize the social aspects of the subject, 
the scientific method, and applications of 
biology to everyday life. A good textbook. 


Wermer, Bernat R. & Core, Eart 
L. A New Manual for the Biology 
Laboratory, 2nd edition. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1952. 333p. 

Combines principles and type methods of 
approach, arranging the types in an ascend- 


ing order for both animals and plants. An 
excellent manual for colleges. 


WITHERINGTON, Henry Cart. Edu- 
cational Psychology. Ginn & Co., 1952. 
492p. $4.00. 

A revision of a fairly successful college 
text first copyrighted in 1946. The text ap- 


pears to be well written and contains a 
number of appropriate illustrations. 


Publications Listed 


American Technical Society. Pro- 
cedure for Evaluating a Local Program 
of Trade and Industrial Education. 
The Society, 1952. 64p. 


AnpersoN, C. ARNOLD & SCHNAPER, 
MirtaM. School and Society in Eng- 
land: Social Backgrounds of Oxford 
and Cambridge Students. Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1952. 34p. $1.00. 
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Burrows, J. Austin & Others. Semi- 
micro Laboratory Exercises in General 
Chemistry, 2nd edition. Macmillan 
Co., 1952. 302p. $3.50. 


Capat, Lours & Others. Cuentos 
Corrientes. The Odyssey Press, 1951. 
2llp. $2.00. 


Chicago Public Schools. Depart- 
ment of Instruction and Guidance. 
Guiding Youth in Home Living in the 
Chicago Public Schools. Chicago 
Board of Education, 1952. 39p. (Cur- 


riculum Brochure No. 3). 


CED and Economic Research in 
College-Community Centers. Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, 1952. 
23p. 


CornwELL, O. K. My Health Book, 
Grade 8. Lyons & Carnahan, 1952. 
128p. $.60. 


DAMERELL, V. R. Laboratory Ex- 
periments in College Chemistry. Mac- 
millan Co., 1952. 124p. $1.75. 


Educational Conference. 16th, New 
York, 1951. Education in a Period of 
National Preparedness, edited by A. E. 
TRAXLER. American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1952. 144p. $1.50. 


FLauBERT, Gustave. Madame Bo- 
vary. Pocket Books, Inc., 1952. 370p. 
$.35. 


Force, L. E. Exploits of Lee. The 
Christopher Publishing House, 1952. 
99p. $2.00. : 


Ford Foundation. Fund for Adult 
Education, Annual Report, 1951. The 
Foundation, 1952. 42p. 


Fries, CHARLES CARPENTER. The 
Structure of English. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1952. 313p. $4.00. 


GarDNER, ERLE STANLEY. The Case 
of the Fan-Dancer’s Horse. Pocket 
Books, Inc., 1952. 194p. $.25. 
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New... 


Curriculam 
In the Modern 
Elementary School 


by ROBERT H. BECK, WALTER 
W. COOK, and NOLAN C. 
KEARNEY 


@ This new book enables teachers to 
evolve the best possible learning sit- 
uation for children by using the latest 
insights which science and art have 
given to the teaching profession. 


Part One discusses the curriculum 
principles and background necessary 
for understanding and motivating stu- 
dents, for increasing the quality, rate, 
and permanency of learning, and for 
increasing the effectiveness of group 
work. 


Part Two helps teachers to spell 
out their goals and to select the best 
curriculum for achieving these goals 
with their own pupils. 

Part Three shows with three case 
studies how teachers apply the princi- 
ples developed in Parts One and Two. 


Concentrating on material that re- 
lates directly to the curriculum of 
the elementary school, this new text 
synthesizes the latest research in a 
wide variety of fields: psychology, 
social psychology, anthropology, so- 
ciology, biology, and the physical 
sciences, including many new develop- 
ments since the end of World War II. 
It interprets research in child growth 
and behaviour, the scientific study of 
environment, and esthetics. 

Every chapter, every page of this 
new book is directed to improving 
classroom instruction and to curricu- 
lum development. 


Send for your copy today 
































Hew McGRAW-HILL Books 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Evizapetu B. Huriock, University of Pennsylvania. McGraw- 
Hill Publications in Psychology. 556 pages, $6.00 
With important stress upon each level of development as foundation for the next, this 
text covers the life span from conception to death with emphasis on outstanding 
characteristics in each major life period. Close correlation between mental and phy- 
sical growth, and methods of change in interests, attitudes, and behavior are dis- 
cussed. Included also is a review of major experimental studies. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


By C. V. Miciarp and A. J. Huccertr, Michigan State College. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 365 pages, $4.75 
Well written in a practical, realistic fashion, this is an excellent orientation text for 
the undergraduate beginning his major in elementary education or others interested in 
the field. It discusses elementary school children, school buildings and equipment, 
personnel, qualifications for successful teaching, teaching opportunities, and com- 
munity relationships. 


CONSTRUCTION OF EDUCATIONAL AND 
PERSONNEL TESTS 


By Kennetu L. Bean, Baylor University. 231 pages, $4.50. 
Of vital interest to all teachers, this book explains clearly and concisely exactly how 
to plan and construct aptitude and achievement tests at both school and college levels 
and on all subjects. It is valuable also in developing performance tests of skill as well 
as written tests of knowledge and abilities. Principles and applications are offered 
with simplicity and intelligibility, and complex statistical methods are avoided. 


LEARNING TO READ: A Handbook for Teachers 


By Homer L. J. Carter and Dorotny J. McGinnis, Western Michi- 
gan College of Education. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. Ready 
in August 
A brief, effectually organized textbook full of definite, specific, and practical sugges- 
tions for the improvement of reading at all levels. It provides a wealth of most 
effective techniques and methods. Special emphasis is placed on the child as an in- 
dividual, and on his physical, mental, and emotional development. The application 
of the scientific method of solving reading problems is stressed. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street % New York 36, N.Y. 











New Education and School 
Administration Texts from 


Macmillan 








Harry J. Baker 
INTRODUCTION TO EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Revised Edition 
The revised edition features a summary of important findings of Terman in 


longitudinal studies of gifted children carried into adult life; new research 
on epilepsy and other convulsive disorders and application of results of re- 
search conducted with disabled World War II veterans to similar types of 
problems in handicapped children. 

1953 500pp. $5.00 


Ward G. Reeder 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC-SCHOOL RELATIONS 


Revised Edition 
Designed for college courses in public-school relations or in school-community 


relations, this text presents the aims, the importance, the scope, the tools, and 
the procedures of good public-school relations. Dr. Reeder places more em- 
phasis on bringing the community into the planning and operation of the 
school and discusses the practices of good public-school publicity. 

1953 284 pp. $3.75 


Leslie L. Chisholm 
THE WORK OF THE MODERN HIGH SCHOOL 


This is a basic text for courses in general education designed for the braining 
of secondary school teachers, supervisors and administrators. The bopk takes 
into consideration the changing needs of postwar American youth and pre- 
sents a concrete analysis of the work of the modern secondary school and its 
role in American life. 

1953 542pp. $4.50 


J. B. Edmonson, Joseph Roemer, Francis L. Bacon 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
MODERN SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Fourth Edition 
This is a survey of the organization and administration of all phases of sec- 


ondary education to be used as a text for the training of administrators and 
as a guide and reference volume for the practicing administrator. Speaking 
from the point of view of first hand information, these three authors have 
placed strong emphasis on practical applications which illustrate the theories 
discussed. 

1953 614pp. $5.00 
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